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PREFACE. 



The following treatise has been prepared to supply the 
existing need of a comprehensive manual of practical in- 
formation concerning rope-driving and the principles upon 
which the practice rests. 

In its preparation free use has been made of whatever 
literature could be found relating to the subject, and refer- 
ences for further investigation are given in foot-notes 
throughout the work. 

Most of the data, however, have been collected by the 
writer, who desires to acknowledge his indebtedness to 
those who have assisted in the work by furnishing infor- 
mation and drawings. Especially to be mentioned are Mr. 
C. W. Hunt, the well-known authority upon this subject; 
and Mr. Spencer Miller, long identified with the practice 
of rope transmission. 

J. J. Flather. 
Lafayette, Ind., Oct. 18ff6. 
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ROPE -DRIVING. 



CHAPTER I. 



Although toothed gearing and belts are the most fa- 
miliar mediums for the transmission of power in mills and 
factories, systems of rope transmission for this purpose 
have been in use for many years, but it is only within the 
last ten years that they have given promise of being gen- 
erally recognized in this country as a convenient and effi- 
cient means of accomplishing the ends for which they were 
designed. TJntil about fifty years ago it was generally 
thought by engineers that cotton- and woollen-mills, and 
all others requiring a considerable amount of power, could 
not be run effectively without large and ponderous lines of 
upright and horizontal shafts of either cast or wrought iron 
and heavy trains of gear wheels. 

When large leather belts began to be introduced as a 
substitute for gears it was thought to be an experiment of 
very doubtful result, if not altogether impracticable;* but 
when high speeds and lighter shafting were used in con- 
junction with the wide belts, the marked success which at- 
tended their general adoption in America during the next 
twenty years attracted considerable attention in England. 
It was not, however, until about thirty years ago that the 

♦ Journal Franklin Inst, 1887. 
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American system began to replace the old-fashioned gear- 
ing. The belt system made very slow progress in England^ 
however, and before it had been at all extensively adopted 
a newer method was introduced and quickly came into 
prominence, making such rapid progress as to almost en- 
tirely supplant the old wheels. 

The use of hemp rope for power transmission had been 
revived about 1860 by the Messrs. Combe & Barbour of 
Belfast, who introduced it successfully into small mills in 
the north of Ireland. This was followed by its speedy 
adoption in the jute-mills of Dundee, and subsequently in 
the cotton-mills of England. 

Previous to this, fibrous ropes had been in use for trans- 
mission purposes, but their application had been limited. 

At the Colonial Rope Factory at Great Grimbsy, in Lin- 
colnshire, from 1830 to 1837, ropes had been employed for 
taking off the power from the engine and communicating 
to the first motion shaft. The plan was very commonly 
adopted in connection with rope-works, where the driving 
rope employed was known as the fly-rope for working the 
equalizer from end to end of the ropewalk. The machin- 
ery in connection with the flax-spinning mills at the same 
place was also driven by means of rope gearing.* 

Ropes were also used in this country many years before 
their more general adoption in England which followed the 
movement introduced by Messrs. Combe & Barbour. In a 
recent communication, Mr. Samuel Webber states that he 
remembers the occasional use of rope-driving for temporary 
purposes *^back in the forties.^^ In one case he mentions, 
power was carried from a small engine outside through a 
window into a mill to grind cards before the wheels and 
main belts were ready. 

The use of ropes, however, was not common, and it has 

♦ Mr. W. Smith, Proc. I. M. E. 1876, p. 393. 
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only been in recent years that rope-driving has come into 
prominence as a factor in power transmission. 

By this system, according to one of its earlier promoters,* 
Mr. Jas. Durie, large powers were transmitted " by means 
of round ropes working on grooved wheels, which in some 
parts of this country [England] have been largely sub- 
stituted for toothed gearing. In this mode of driving, the 
fly-wheel of the engine is made considerably broader than 
the fly-wheel of an engine having cogs on its circumference; 
and, instead of cogs, a number of parallel grooves for the 
ropes are turned out, the number and size of which are 
regulated by the power to be taken off the fly-wheel. The 
power which each of the ropes will transmit depends upon 
their size and the velocity of the periphery of the fly-wheel/^ 

As rope-driving has, until recent years, been a matter 
largely of experiment, the results which have been obtained 
from its use have not always been of uniform excellence, 
mainly, however, because designers have failed to properly 
recognize the requirements. 

As the conditions under which the systems were installed 
have been so varied, it is not surprising to find many cases 
where the ropes have been rapidly worn out and replaced 
by leather belting, or other methods of transmission; but 
where rope-driving has been tried and has failed, investi- 
gation will invariably show the absence of suitable condi- 
tions or a disregard of correct principles of design or con- 
struction. In many applications too great a strain is put 
upon the rope, and the stretch and wear are rapid; in ad- 
dition to this, the pulleys are often of unsuitable size, and 
the rope is unnecessarily weakened through the action of 
the fibres upon one another. Both of these causes are a 
constant source of annoyance in a rope-drive which has 
been poorly designed or constructed. A case in point can 



*Proc. I. M. B. 187e» 
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he shown where a rope would stretch to such an extent 
that it had to be taken up every few days when new, and 
later every two or three weeks — a rope under these condi- 
tions lasting less than four months. Investigation showed 
that a tension- weight of 600 pounds had been placed 
npon the rope, which was of i inch diameter. A weight 
of 5() pounds was substituted, and the rope has since been 
running satisfactorily for three years, and has only been 
taken up once in that time. 

Cases where ropes have suddenly broken are few in num- 
ber, the risk in this respect being reduced to a minimum 
by the fact that any defect in a rope, arising either from 
wear or other cause, will show itself long before the point 
of danger is reached. 

The ropes by which the power is transmitted consist of 
an elastic substance, and their lightness, elasticity, and 
comparative slackness between the pulleys are highly con- 
ducive to their taking up any irregularity that may occur 
in the motive power. 

Their quiet working and convenience in application, 
much more so than wide belts, are also features which 
caused ropes to be looked upon with great favor. An- 
other reason for its rapid progress in England, which was 
considered a great advantage by the millowners, was the 
adoption of the multiple rope, now known as the English 
system, in which a number of single ropes are spliced and 
run side bv side. 

The entire freedom from any risk of a breakdown or 
stoppage of the works which might occur with gearing was 
an important factor in replacing the latter by the newer 
system; the working stress in the ropes being but a fraction 
of their breaking strength, any signs of weakness in an in- 
dividual rope would allow it to be removed, and the engine 
run with the remaining ropes until a convenient opportu- 
nity offered for the replacement of the weak member. 
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One of the great advantages of rope-driving over gearing 
lies in the steady motion produced, but this has been at- 
tributed more to an accidental combination of heavy fly- 
wheel and high velocity than to any inherent advantage in 
the system itself. 

In spur gears diameters of 20 to 24 feet were usual in 
large engines, while for ropes the pulleys are 25 to 35 feet 
in diameter; and, whereas the gears weighed from 20 to 25 
tons, we find rope pulleys used for the same work weighing 
from 60 to 75 tons.* 

When we consider the speed at which these heavy wheels 
are run — from 3000 to 6000 feet per minute — it is not 
surprising that uniform rotation is obtained; and whether 
it be that the energy stored in the moving mass prevents 
fluctuation, or whether the elasticity and other properties 
of the rope perform the same office, or — which is more 
reasonably the case — all of these factors act together, the 
truth remains that steadier running and a greater output 
are now obtained with rope-driving than was formerly the 
case with toothed gearing. 

The general experience is not altogether in favor of ropes, 
for, while the advantages of smooth running and easy 
handling are conceded, it is also acknowledged that the 
extra weight and greater width of pulleys increase the 
journal friction over that found with toothed gearing, and 
that otherwise a greater loss of power occurs, the causes of 
"which will be discussed subsequently. 

* The Walker Manufacturing Co. of Cleveland recently made four 
large rope pulleys for the Broadway Cable Railway Company, New 
York, which weighed 104 tons each. These were 32 feet in diameter 
and were grooved for thirty-four 2-inch ropes. 

Another example of heavy rope wheel is given in London Engin- 
eer, January 11, 1884. This wheel was made by Hick, Hargraves & 
Co , Bolton, England, for a cotton mill in India, and is 30 feet in 
diameter, 15 feet face, grooved for 60 ropes to transmit 4000 horse- 
power. Its weight is 140 tons. 
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It is difficult, however, to determine, the relation between 
the power absorbed by ropes and gears, for in nearly all 
cases where rope-driving has been sabstitnted for gears, 
other changes have been made at the same time, or the 
engines were, after the alteration, driven at an increased 
speed, so that there has been little opportunity for com- 
parison. There is, however, a generally- accepted opinion 
among engineers that the loss in rope-transmission is from 
6 to 10 per cent greater than with gearing. 

Mr. A. G. Brown* states that in the older cotton-mills of 
England, where the main drives are by gearing, and belting 
is used for the intermediate and machine driving, the fric- 
tion of the engine, shafting, gearing, and belting averages 
about 20 per cent of the whole power, the engine develop- 
ing at full loads from 500 to 800 I. H. P. 

These engines were compound condensing, and consisted 
in each case of an overhead beam engine which had been 
converted into a compound by the addition of a high-press- 
ure cylinder between the crank and beam centre. 

In the newer mills, for doing practically the same work, 
and where the main and some of the intermediate drives 
are by ropes, the friction of the engine* ropes, shafting, and 
belting averages 23 to 25 per cent, of the whole power, the 
engines developing from 800 to 1500 I. H. P. It is fair to 
assume that the newer engines have at least no greater per- 
centage of friction than the older ones, except that due to 
an increased journal friction attributable to the larger 
journals and greater weight of the rope-pulleys ; also the 
friction of the intermediate shafting and small belts should 
be the same in each case ; therefore it is reasonable to con- 
clude that the increase of power absorbed by the use of 
rope-driving is chargeable to the system itself. The writer 
has assumed in similar cases that the loss at the engine in 

* American Machinist, July 21, 1888. 
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rope-driving is about 10 per cent of the indicated horse- 
power, that an additional 10 per cent is absorbed by the 
mill-shafting, and that from 5 to 8 per cent may be at- 
tributed to losses in the rope itself due to resistance to 
bending, wedging in the grooves, differential driving effect, 
and creep, all of which affect the loss to a greater or less 
extent. As compared with the above, the friction of shaft- 
ing and engines in American cotton-mills, where belting is 
used exclusively, indicates that the percentage of loss 
where large belts are employed is probably a trifle less than 
that obtained with ropes in English mills ; but the condi- 
tions of practice are so varied that it is difficult to compare 
the two systems from published results of tests. As shown 
on page 155 for similar installations, the loss absorbed in 
shaft-friction will not materially differ in the two systems ; 
for large transmissions the engine-friction should be less 
with ropes, but the losses in the ropes themselves due to 
ulip, differential driving, bending, creep, and other causes, 
may, without special precautions, exceed to a small degree 
the losses due to the belt. 

Mr. J. T. Henthorn, in a paper read before the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, states that the friction of 
the shafting and engine in a print-mill should not exceed 19 
per cent of the full power; but out of fifty-five examples of 
a miscellaneous character which he has tabulated only seven 
cases are below 20 per cent, 20 vary from 20 to 25 per 
cent, fifteen from 25 to 30 per cent, eleven from 30 to 35 per 
cent, and two above 35 per cent. We note that the greater 
number lies between 20 and 25 per cent; allowing a varia- 
tion of 5 per cent each side of these limits we shall obtain 
values from which a fair average may be determined. This 
will include those cases under 20 per cent, but not those 
over 30, from which we find the mean loss to be 23.9 per 
cent of the total power. 

Mr. Barrus, speaking of this subject, quotes eight cases^ 
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the data of which were obtained from tests made by him- 
self in various New England cotton-mills, in which the 
minimum percentage was 18 and the maximum 25.7^ the 
total average being 22 per cent. 

Mr. Samuel Webber states that 16 per cent of the total 
power of a mill is suflBcient to overcome the friction of 
shafting and engine — 10 per cent for the shafting and 6 
per cent for the engine. But in this estimate Mr. Webber 
does not include the loss due to the belts running upon 
loose pulleys, which he does not consider to be part of the 
shafting, as they are not so running while the machinery 
is in operation ; and when it is not, they may be thrown off 
as well as not, except for convenience. 

He further estimates, both from his own experience and 
the observations of others, that the power consumed by the 
machine belts on the loose pulleys in a large cotton-mill 
is about 8 per cent of the whole. This 8 per cent 
added to the 16 per cent loss due to shafting and engine 
will give 24 per cent of the total power — a result which 
agrees closely with the average values given above.* 

Considering the greater loss which occurs in the use of 
ropes and belts for main drives, the recent revival of gear- 
ing for this purpose in England has much in its favor. 
Of this Mr. Geo. Kichards states:! "The advantages of 
rope transmission for main drives in large plants would 
not be as apparent if compared with modern gearing. 
The kind of gear used for this purpose to-day is not 
the rough cast gear used formerly, whose uneven motion 
produced a rumbling which could be heard a mile or two 
from the mill. The present gears are often machine-cut, 
made to bear equally on each tooth, and with a contact 

* See " Dynamometers and the Measurement of Power," John 
Wiley & Sons, New York. 

f Richards*s "Mechanical Progress," 1891. 
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across the whole face of the gear, causing little more noise 
than the ropes. 

With greater speed and stronger and heavier gears steady 
running is insured, and by using properly-proportioned 
machine-cut teeth comparatively little noise results. The 
saving of space is also an important factor advanced in 
favor of gearing." At the present time steel gears 30 feet in 
diameter are being made, with all the teeth cut, for trans- 
mitting the powers of mill-engines in the Oldham district, 
while in this country machine-cut gears from 30 to 50 feet 
in diameter are in use. 

However, although such gearing may be very superior 
to the former slow-running cast gears, it is questionable 
whether it can ever produce the same steadiness of running 
which is so largely a distinguishing feature of rope-trans- 
mission. Any shock or sudden fluctuation of load must 
necessarily be transmitted through the gear teeth, whereas 
with rope transmission such shock is partially absorbed by 
the more or less elastic ropes and subsequently given out 
by their recoil. 

For this reason when uniformity of speed is desired 
ropes are generally to be preferred to gears, even when the 
latter are working under their most advantageous con- 
ditions* 
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CHAPTER II. 

Where ropes have been used to replace geaiisg in the 
English mills the plan adopted has been to put in a new 
grooved fly-wheel, or to place grooved segments upon the 
existing fly-wheel, when the speed could be increased sufl&- 
cieiitly to allow of a limited number of ropes being em- 
ployed, and the width of the wheel-pit was also sufficient 
for the purpose ; but if this plan could not be adopted 
grooved pulleys were put on the intermediate shaft, and the 
ropes carried to the different stories of the mill. It has 
sometimes been necessary to put in a countershaft, so as to 
gain speed and obtain a sufficient distance between the 
centres of the shafts on which the pulleys are placed. 

Where rope-driving has been installed in new factories 
special provision has been made for the ropes, and we find 
in such cases rope- wells or chambers built in, suitably fitted 
with platforms and staircases to give access to pulleys and 
bearings on the various shafts, as shown in Eigs. 1 and 2. 

The majority of drives are arranged so that the ropes are 
horizontal or inclined rather than vertical, and with the 
driving or tight side of the rope on the lower side of the 
pulleys ; then, when transmitting power, the two sides ap- 
proach each other, and the arc of contact is increased. 

An additional advantage is that obtained by the weight 
of the rope acting on both pulleys, thus allowing a low 
initial tension to be maintained. This does not hold for 
short distances between centres, as under such conditions 
the weight of the rope adds little to the total tension; on 
the other hand, where the distance between the pulleys in 
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vertical drives is small, the relative weight of the rope be- 
ing small as compared with its tension, there will be little 
tendency for the rope to leave the bottom sheave. 

With these conditions the eflBciency of vertical drives 
will approach that of a horizontal or inclined arrangement 
of ropes. 

The manner of distribution of the power to the several 
floors of a mill is shown in Fig. 1, which represents a 
plant designed by Messrs. Lock wood & Greene of Boston 
for the Lanett Cotton Mills, West Point, Ga., in which 
1 100 h. p. is delivered from the engine by means of twenty- 
six l|-inch ropes. The fly-wheel is 26 feet in diameter, and 
makes 60 revolutions per minute, corresponding to which 
the velocity of the rim is 4900 feet per minute. As will be 
seen from the figure, the driving-sheaves are placed in a 
well in the middle of the factory, and the line-shafts ex- 
tend to the right and left, as shown. 

There is no line-shaft on the second floor, as the various 
machines may be driven from below. 

The distribution is as follows : 

Rope-drives in Lanett Cotton Mills. 



Ist floor. 
3d floor. 
4th floor 



Number 


Dia. of 


DIa. of 


of 


Rope. 
Tiicnes 


Pulley. 


Ropes. 


Inches. 


8 


If 


81 


7 


H 


62 


11 


If 


62 



Revolutions 

of Pulley 

pt* r niiniite. 



231 

ao2 

302 



Horse- 
power. 



336 
294 
462 



A similar plant, also designed by Messrs. Lockwood & 
Greene, has been recently erected at the Naumkeag Cotton 
Mills, Salem, Mass., in which 1800 horse-power is distrib- 
uted to five floors by means of forty-one IJ-inch manilla 
ropes.* The fly-wheel is 26 feet in diameter, by about 9^^ 



* Power, March 1895. 
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foot face, and weighs 150,000 poands. The Tdocitj of the 
ro\ffin i» the same as in the previons instance, namelj, 4900 
fi5et jHiT minute. The distribution is as follows: 






Number of 
Kop«8. 


Diaof 
Rope. 


Speed c^BopcL 


Horae> 
pu«€-r. 


18 

14 

4 

6 

5 


If inches. 

<« 

(< 
It 


4900 ft p. m. 

4* 
<« 
«« 
«( 


585 
690 

180 
225 
225 


4t 




1845 



A «yMt<jm of main driving-gear designed and erected by 
John MtiM^nive & Sons at the Atlas Mills^ Bolton^ ^^g-^ is 
»tiown ifi KigH. 2 and 3. This mill is 300 feet long by 135 
U^i'X wid«, with a shod on one side 325 feet long by 45 feet 
wid<% and (contains 84,000 spindles. 

The on^iiM^M are tandem compound, 24 and 46 by 6 ft. 
wtrokn, and nin at 50 revolutions per minute. The average 
)ior«o-j)Owcr Im 1050, The rope-wheel is 32 feet in diameter 
anri \n ^roovcul for thirty-two Ij-inch cotton ropes, which 
rtui at 50!i(l f(5ofc per minute. 

Tho arran^(}mont of shaft is as follows: On the ground- 
floor there are five linos of shafting, the main shaft being 
driven from the rope-drum by means of ten ropes If inches 
diameter running on a pulley 9 feet 4J inches in diameter, 
whi(;h runs 170 revolutions per minute. 

On the main shaft, close to the wall of the rope- well, is 
a pulley G feet diameter, grooved for four IJ-inch ropes, 
which drives, through a similar-sized pulley, the line-shaft 
on the right. These ropes run at a velocity of 3205 feet 
per minute; also on the main shaft, but on the opposite 
side of the rope-well, is another pulley, 8 feet diameter, 
grooved for six IJ-inch ropes, driving on to a puUey 64^ 
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inches diameter on the first line-shaft to the left of the 
main shaft. This shaft runs 250 revolutions per minute, 
corresponding to which the speed of the ropes driving it is 
4274 feet per minute. 

The second line-shaft on the left is driven from the first 
one by means of a pair of pulleys 4 feet diameter, grooved 
for five IJ-inch ropes. This second shaft runs 250 revolu- 
tions per minute, and the ropes driving it have a velocity 
of 3140 feet per minute. 

The second line-shaft, mentioned above, drives the line- 
shaft in the shed by means of a pair of pulleys 4 feet di- 
ameter, grooved for four l^-inch ropes, driving the counter- 
shaft shown on plan, on which is a pulley 3 feet 4 inches 
diameter, grooved for five l:J-inch ropes, driving on a 3-f t. 
pulley on the shed line-shaft. These ropes have a velocity 
of 2640 feet per minute and give to the shaft 278 revolu- 
tions per minute. 

All of the shafts described are on the ground-floor of the 
mill. Of the shafts above this, on the next two floors, the 
line-shafts each have pulleys 6 feet in diameter, grooved for 
seven IJ-inch ropes, driven from the main rope-drum. 
These shafts run at 266 revolutions per minute. The 
shaft on the upper floor also runs 266 revolutions per min- 
ute and is driven from the main rope-drum through a pul- 
ley 6 feet in diameter grooved for eight li-inch ropes. 

The distance from the centre of upper shaft to the cen- 
tre of crank-shaft is 89 feet, and the length of each rope re- 
quired for this drive is about 250 feet. 

Another arrangement of rope-drive for cotton-mills is 
shown in Fig. 4, which represents a section through the 
engine-room at the thread-mills of the Nevsky Cotton- 
Spinning Co., St. Petersburg.* In this drive there is no 
rope-chamber, as the whole of the rope gear is contained 



* Jolin Musgrave & Sons, engineers. 
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in the engine-room situated in the centre of the mill, which 
is 680 feet long and 90 feet wide. 

There is a short staircase from the engine-room floor to 
the first landing, and, the landings above this are reached 
by an ornamental spiral stairway as shown. 

There are two shafts, one from each side of the engine- 
room; these are driven by a pair of right- and left-hand 
tandem compound engines, 30 and 52 by 6 ft, stroke, run- 
ning at 50 revolutions per minute. 

The average power developed by each engine is 1100 
horse-power. 

The rope-drums are each 30 feet in diameter and weigh 
62 tons; these are grooved for twenty-eight If cotton ropes, 
which run at 4700 feet per minute. 

The first-and second-floor shafts make 300 revolutions 
per minute, and are each driven by nine IJ-inch ropes from 
the rope-drum running over pulleys 5 feet in diameter on 
the shafts. 

The shafts on the third and fourth floors run 200 revo- 
lutions per minute, and are driven by five ropes, each If 
inches diameter, running over 7 feet 6 inch pulleys on the 
shafts. 

In each of the two upper rooms there is a second line- 
shaft, driven from the main line-shaft on each fioor by 
means of 54-inch pulleys, grooved for four l^-inch ropes, 
which have a velocity of 2826 feet per minute. The 
distance from the centre of the upper shaft to the 
centre of the crank-shaft of engine is 56 feet 6 inches. 
This is a short drive for a mill of this size; in fact, all of 
the drives are short, the lower one especially so, being only 
30 feet between centres, the peculiar arrangement of the 
engine-room not admitting of a greater length; but the 
plant is said to work extremely well. 

J In these examples the multiple-rope system is used, each 
vvind consisting of a separate rope stretched around the fly- 
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wheel ftnd its individaal shaft-pulley, then spliced. TU 
degree of tightness will depend upon the material of the 
rope and the amount of tension in the slack part necessary 
for adhesion. In the majority of cases the initial tension 
is very small compared with the strength of the rope — es- 
pecially so where the horizontal distance between driving 
and driven pulleys is great, as, under such conditions, the 
tension in the slack side due to the weight of rope in the 
hanging catenary is often sufficient to prevent slipping; a 

slack upper rope in horizontal 
or inclined drives will also 
increase the arc of contact, 
thereby increasing the grip 
of the rope. 

This is shown in Fig. 5, 

which represents two pulleys 

of equal diameter, arranged, 

Fio- 5. as in the upper figure, to 

drive with the slack side uppermost, and, in the lower 

figure, with the slack side below. 

The difference in the arc of contact, as shown in the 
figures, is 60 degrees, which would under similar con- 
ditions, with a velocity of 4000 feet per minute, produce a 
difference of over 25 per cent in the amount of horse-power 
transmitted by the two ropes under the usual working 
tension. 

New cotton ropes are often stretched as taut as possible 
on account of their extensibility, as they will soon become 
slack enough for good working, and may even have to be 
respliced before becoming permanently set. 

It is the practice of some engineers to strain both man ilia 
and cotton ropes as much as possible and unite the ends 
with a temporary short splice when first put over the pul- 
leys; after running a few days a permanent stretch is given 
to the rope, which is then respliced with a long splice, the 
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strain on the rope being very mucli reduced in this latter 
case. 

The splice in a transmission rope is not only the weakest 
part of the rope, but is the first to fail when the rope is 
worn out. If the joint is not strong the rope will fail by 
breakage or pulling out of the splice, the projecting parts 
will wear on the pulleys, and the rope fail from the cutting 
off of the threads. Formerly much trouble was experienced 
in this way on account of improper splicing. One form of 
joint, according to Cromwell,* was made by pressing the 
ropes firmly together and winding about with stout small 
rope. The spliced part is taken as long as possible in order 
to bend properly over the pulleys and give the required 
strength. As this form of joint made the rope larger in 
diameter at the splice, the effect produced was to run 
faster when passing over the driving-sheave and slower 
over the follower; the resulting motion was very irregular, 
and the wear at the splice rapidly destroyed the rope. 

A very simple splice is sometimes used with rope-driving 
formed by opening out the ends of the rope for 12 or 15 
inches and tying together the individual rope-yarns one 
by one, allowing the ends to lie straight, and serving the 
whole with spun yarn. 

Similar joints wrapped with raw-hide belt-lacing give a 
very smooth splice which lasts well. 

Some engineers favor a short splice, in that it is easily 
made and holds well, and offers a lesser length of enlarged 
portion for surface contact with the pulley. 

If. properly made, however, there need be no enlarged 
portion, and since a long splice is stronger we find such 
joints preferred in most cases. 

There are several kinds of long splices varying in length 
from 60 to 80 diameters of rope, but the one which seems 



J. H. QromweU, '* 3elt8 and Pulleys," John Wiley & Sons. 
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to give the best results in practice is the "English splice," 
directions for which are given in various trade publications. 
The successive operations for splicing a Ij-inch rope by 
this method are as follows : * 

1. Tie a piece of twine, 9 and 10, Pig. 6, around the rope 
to be spliced about six feet from each end. Then unlay 
the strands of each end back to the twine. 

2. Butt the ropes together and twist each corresponding 
pair of strands loosely, to keep them from being tangled, 
as shown at (a), Fig. 6. 

3. The twine 10 is now cut, and the strand 8 unlaid and 
strand 7 carefully laid in its place for a distance of four 
and a half feet from the junction. ' 

4. The strand 6 is next unlaid about one and a half feet 
and strand 5 laid in its place. 

5. The ends of the cores are now cut off so they just 
meet. 

6. Unlay strand 1 four and a half feet, laying strand 2 
in its place. 

7. Unlay strand 3 one and a half feet, laying in strand 4 

8. Cut all the strands off to a length of about twenty 
inches, for convenience in manipulation. The rope now 
assumes the form shown in {b), with the meeting-points of 
the strands three feet apart. 

Each pair of strands is now successively subjected to the 
following operations : 

9. From the point of meeting of the strands 8 and 7 
unlay each one three turns; split both the strand 8 and 
the strand 7 in halves, as far back as they are now unlaid, 
and the end of each half strand " whipped " with a small 
piece of twine. 

10. The half of the strand 7 is now laid in three turns, 
and the half of 8 also laid in three turns. The half strands 



* From *• Mauilla Rope," C. W. Huut Cq., New YyiH. 
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now meet and are tied in a simple knot 11, {c), making the 
rope at this point its original size. 

11. The rope is now opened with a marlinspike, and the 
half strand of 7 worked around the half strand of 8 by pass- 
ing the end of the half strand through the rope, as shown, 
drawn taut, and again worked around this half strand 
until it reaches the half strand 13 that was not laid in. 
This half strand 13 is now split, and the half strand 7 
drawn through the opening thus made, and then tucked 
under the two adjacent strands, as shown in (d), 

13. The other half of the strand 8 is now wound around 
the other half strand 7 in the same way. After each pair 
of strands has been treated in this manner, the ends are 
cut off at 12, leaving them about four inches long. After 
a few days' wear they will draw into the body of the rope 
or wear off, so that the locality of the splice can scarcely 
be detected. 

For a three-strand rope of the same size the foregoing 
method is slightly modified. After tying the twine 9 and 
10 around the rope about 6 feet from each end, unlay the 
strands back to the twine, bring the butts together, and, 
as in Fig. 7, twist the corresponding strands loosely together. 
Now cut twine 10, and unlay strand 8 for a distance of 
four and a half feet from the junction, and lay in strand 
7. Unlay strand 1 four and a half feet, lay in strand 2, 
and cut all the strands off to a length of about 20 inches, 
as before explained for convenience in handling. The 
splice now assumes an appearance similar to (ft) with the 
exception that there are only three meeting-points of the 
strands, and these are 4^ feet apart. 

Each pair of strands is now subjected to the series 
of operations described for the 4-strand splice in steps 9 
to 12 inclusive. 

In splicing a Lambeth cotton rope the operation is modi- 
fied to a still greater extent. 
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Altbongb considered as a troiiblesome rope to spHce, the 
following instructions,* if carefully followed, will enable 
oae to make an excellent joint without difdcnlty. 

1. Tie a piece of twine 9 and 10 around the rope to be 
spliced about 6 feet from each end. Then nnlay two 
etrandg together of each end back to the twine. Butt the 
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ropes together and tie each set of strands temporarily, as 
shown at Fig. A. 

2, The twine 10 is now cut, and the strands 6 and 8 
unlaid together, and the strands 5 and 7 carefully laid in 
their places together for a distance of 18 inches. Then 
unlay strands 6 and 8, also 5 and 7, and tie strands 6 and 
5 together temporarily. Next unlay strand 7 and lay in 
strand 8 in its place for a distance of 3 feet from strands 6 

* Prepared far this work hj the Manufactarers' Engineering Co., 
Boston, Mass, 



and 5. Then tie Btrande 8 and T temporarily. Next cut 
off the eods of the core so that they will butt together. 
StrftDds 1, 2, 3, and 4 are next laid in the same manner as 



strands 5, 6, 7, and 8, but in the opposite direction. Care 
must be taken to keep the turns in the strands, or otherwise 
they will be soft and bulky. Nest cnt off all the strands 



to a length of about S4 inches, for convenience in handling. 
At this point the splice should be as shown in Fig. B, 
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The tension strand of a Lambeth cotton rope is the soft 
white yarn running through the centre of the strand, 
and is called the tension strand through its having to 
bear the strain put upon the rope in the transmission of 
power. 

The friction bands of a Lambeth rope are the twisted 
outside yarns which are tubed around the tension strands 
to protect them from wear and contact in the grooves of 
the pulley. 

3. Take strand 2 and unlay it two turns and remove the 
ten friction bands, then lay in tension strand 2 back again 




Fig. D. 



one turn, split out ^ of tension strand 2 and lay in the re- 
maining J of tension strand 2 for one turn. This will 
bring it to its former position. Remove the ten friction 
bands from strand 1, and tie tension strand 1 and f of 
tension strand 2 in a simple knot. At this point of the 
knot the rope will be its original diameter, as shown in 
Fig. C. 

4. Divide the friction bands removed from strand 1 in 
two parts, and take f of tension strand 2, put it between 
the two parts and over tension strand 1 and through the 
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ceDtre of the rope with the marliuspike. Next, take ten- 
sion strand 1 and work it around the | of tension-strand 2 
in the manner as shown at Fig. D. 

5, Draw it taut and continue to work it around J of ten- 
sion strand 2 until it reaches the i of tension strand 3; 
at this point { of tension strand 1 must be removed, and 
continue to work f of tension strand 1 around teneion 
strand 3 until it reaches the friction bands removed from 
. strand 2 ; d ivide these friction bands in two parts, and take 
J of tension strand 1, put it between the two parts and 



Fig. E. 

over tension strand 3, and through the centre of the rope 
with the marlinspike. Next take the quarter of tension 
strands 1 and 2 and pass them through the centre of the 
rope on opposite sid«s with the marlinspike. Then half 
of the friction bands should be passed through the centre 
of the rope at each end with the spike. At this point 
the splice ia complete, with the exception of cntting off 
the ends, and should be as shown at Fig. E. 

6. The strands 3, 4, S, 6, 7, and 8 should be worked in 
the same manner as I and 2. 

Instead of using the ordinary marlinspike it will be 
found very convenient to drill out the body as shown in 
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Pig. 8, leaving only a thin shell four or five diameters 
deep. 
By inserting the end of a strand in the bore of the mar- 
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linspike the latter, with the strand, may be passed through 
and around the other strands as desired with much less 
trouble than ordinarily attends the operation. 




Fig. 8.— Improved Form op Marlinbpkb. 

For small braided ropes which cannot be spliced, a 
very convenient method of joining the ends is by the 
use of copper ferrules as shown in Fig. 9, which repre- 




FiG. 9.— Coupling for Braided Rope. 

sents a form of joint devised by Mr. B. Frank BarneSj 
Rockford, 111. 
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Samples of this splice were furnished by Mr. Joe. 
Burnett, which showed an efficiency of about 85 per cent. 
Thus in two samples the average breaking strength of the 
rope was 380 and 375 pounds respectively, while the splice 
pulled out under a strain of 320 pounds. 

In this case the rope was a f-inch braided cotton cord 
which had been in use about three years. The coupling 
consists of a piece of copper tubing 1 inch long, into one 
end of which the rope is inserted about half way. A 
groove is then compressed around the tube and rope, by 
means of a special tool; the open end of the tube is then 
filled with sealing-wax and heated until the wax boils, 
then the other end of the rope is inserted, and the tube 
compressed. The melted wax fills the end of the rope, 
making a solid joint between the shoulders. With the 
large pulleys adopted (22 to 48 inches in diameter) no 
trouble is experienced, and the ropes last from two to 
three years, but the copper ferrules are changed about 
every four months. 

Wood pulleys are used, and the grooves are filled with 
leather. Some of these ropes run as high as 5300 feet per 
minute. All the ropes are operated on the American or 
continuous wind system. 
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CHAPTER IIL 

A GOOD example of this system of rope transmission is 
shown in Fig. 10, which represents a plant designed by 
Mr. T. Spencer Miller, and erected for the Western Electric 
Company, New York, by the Link Belt Machinery Co. 
In this case vertical ropes are used, which are arranged to 
transmit the power of two 200-h. p. Russell engines, 
cylinders 18 by 27 inches, making 125 revolutions per 
minute; fly-wheels 10 feet diameter, each turned with 
eight grooves for 1^-inch rope. The ropes are of raw- 
hide and wound continuously around the pulleys. As the 
rope leaves the fly-wheel at the left-hand side it runs over 
an idler, and from thence to a tension -pulley, or tightener, 
which is suspended in snch a manner as to be drawn back 
by the weights, as shown. The arms which support the 
tighteners are hung from rollers, which are grooved to fit 
the surface of a section of extra heavy wrought-iron pipe, 
upon which they roll. From this tightener the rope 
passes direct to the right-hand groove of the pulley on the 
main shaft above the engine, the tightener-pulley being 
inclined sufficiently to make the bottom come in line with 
the left-hand, while the top comes in contact with the 
right-hand groove. 

The maiii pulleys which drive the shaft above the 
engines are mounted upon and keyed to sleeves 10 inches 
diameter, which extend out on each side far enough to 
form journals, by which they are supported in pedestals 
independently of the shaft (see Fig. 33). Through the 
sleeve is a hole considerably^ larger than the shaft which 
passes through them and which is supported by separate 
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pedestals. One end of each sleeve is so formed as to 
make, in connection with a sliding collar which is on the 
shaft, a positive interlocking clutch, which can be thrown 
in or out by a lever. In this way both engines may be 
working at the same time^ or the shaft may be run by 
either engine alone, the other pulley standing and impos- 
ing no friction upon the shaft. All the bearings of this 
shaft are adjustable laterally by set-screw and vertically by 
wedges. The other large pulleys upon this shaft are 
driven by friction-clutches, and are used for driving dyna- 
mos, each pulley driving two dynamos arranged tandem, 
one belt running over the other. This shaft runs at 220 
revolutions and is 4^ inches diameter. At one end of the 
main shaft is a pulley having twelve grooves, in which run 
two ropes side by side to the top of the building and 
around the various pulleys down again. Either of these 
ropes is calculated to be amply strong for the work, but 
two are used to avoid the necessity for stopping should 
one break. Each of them winds three times around the 
pulleys, thus giving six driving-strands. To avoid crowd- 
ing, the tightener for one of these is placed upon the floor 
above the other. The ropes pass from the main pulley 
three times around the pulley above and then go to the upper 
floors, as indicated. From the shafts, the wood-working 
machinery, blowers for the foundry, and some of the eleva- 
tors are operated; the other lines being used for driving 
light machine tools, such as are used in making electrical 
apparatus. 

Each floor has a cut-off coupling, which is so arranged 
that in case of accident it can be cut off at a minute's 
notice, or when running overtime any floor can be cut off. 
thus saving the cost of running any more machinery than 
is necessary. 

The use of the tension -carriage plays an important part 
in the American system of rope transmission. As usually 
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made it is antomatic in ita operation ttai so weighted as 
to give a constant tension to the rope, as indicated in 
Fig. 11. In this arrangement an initial tension is given 



Fio, 11.— Ain^iiATic TiO H TEK E B roR Rope Tbanbuisbioh, 

and maintained by the automatic tension -carriage, which 
is free to move bacltward or forward on a horizontal track 



FIG. la.— TENSION CAHKIAaK, 



as the load changes or the rope stretches, always taking 
np the slack and maintaining the proper tension. An- 
other form of tension -carriage is lliiit shown in Fig. 18. 
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In this case the carriage is mounted on gas-pipe or solid 
shafting, and is provided with ball bearings arranged with 
cast pockets so that the balls are allowed to circulate 
lengthwise of the bearings. 

An arrangement of light angle-iron tracks supporting a 
four-wheeled carriage is used to a considerable exttrit and 
saakes an excellent tightener where it can be 
employed, as it is cheap and readily set up. 

It is obvious that vertical tensions may be 
arranged in a similar manner to those shown 
in Figs. 11 and 13. In such cases the weight 
may be suspended directly from the carriage or 
even the sheave, aa in Fig. 13, or it may be led 
off in any desired direction either above or 
below the tightener-pulley. The tightener 
pulley is often inclined from the vertical, so 
that its projection is equal to the width of the 
driving pnlley, in which case it not only serves 
to maintain a constant tension in the rope, but Fio. 18. 
it thus acta as a guide to conduct the rope from one groove 
to another. 



Fig. 14.— Rope-tighteneb. 

A modification of the usual belt-tightener is sometimes 
used for rope drives, as shown in Fig, 14, but this, it will 
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be noticed, ia positive in actioa and is only ased to increase 
the tension on the ropes as the latter become extended 
with nse. 

In the same way the tightener shown in Fig. 15 * is 
naed to take up any slack that may occur in the rope. 

In this case the tightener-pulley T \& mounted on 
a Btandard free to slide in the bottom guides G. A 
weighted lever L is connected to the pioioo-shaft 8 by 
means of a ratchet-wheel and pawl (not shown in the 
figure). On the other end of this shaft and rigidly con- 
nected to it a pinion meshes with the rack R upon one of 



PlO. 15.— DYBLIE'S RorK-TlGHTENER FOR DYN. 



the gnides and causes the standard and tightener-pulley 
to move along the base and thus automatically take up the 
slack as it occurs. A detent, D, in the carriage catches 
in the teeth of the rack and prevents the tightener from 
slipping back. It is evident that any form of adjuster 
which will not allow the tenaion-puUey to move in both 
directions — either back and forth or up and down— does 
not maintain a uniformity of tension; as the hnmidity in 
the air may cause a rope to shrink very materially in a 
short time the tension on the rope will be greatly increased 
if the tightener- pulley is prevented from moving in.f 

•Patented by J. A. Drblie. Jsn. U, 1890. 

\ Mr. Louia I. Seymour states that id a certain out-dooi drive M 
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It is a well-recognized fact that atmospheric changes 
affect the length of a rope, which in the presence of mois- 
ture always contracts. Experiments have shown that a 
dry hemp rope 25 feet long will shrink to %i feet upon be- 




Via. 18.— Tension -CARRi AGE wrm Variable Arm. 



ing wet.* It ia for this reason that, in addition to taking 
up the slack caused hy variation in load, provision should 

the Plymoutk Cordiu^ Company's Works in which l^-tnch rope is 
used to transmit 136 1i. p. tiie tension carriaf^e is drawn in almnt 
eight feet by the shrinkage of the ropes during a severe storm ; tiiat 
is, the Tope is shortened about sixteen feet. The total length of ropo 
in this case is approximately 1600 feet, ao that the contraction is tiiiis 
about one per cent of its total length. The rope used was of 
superior quality manilla. laid with plumbago and tallow, otherwise 
the shrinkage would have been greatly in excess of the amount 
sUted. 

• Indian Engineer, 1839. 
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be made for m^atainlng a proper tenaon in the rope 
when the hitter is Tari^ble in its length, dne either to 
atmospheric changes, or permanent elongation as the rope 
loses its elastieit J. This yariation in length is particalarly 
noticeable in rope-driTes which are subjected to exposure 
from the weather. 

An arrangement sometimes adopted with horizontal car- 
riages as a sabs tit ate for pallej and hanging weight is 
shown in Fig. 16. In this arrangement the tail-rope, 
nso<il]j of wire, is wrapped aroand and secured to a 
grooved pulIej-sheaTe keyed to a shaft which is fixed in 
position bnt free to rotate. A weighted leyer is secured 
to the shaft by means of a set-screw and maintains a ten- 
sion on the rope bj Tirtae of its moment. It will readily 
be seen that this tension will not be constant, for the 
effectiye lever-arm of the weight, and hence the pull on 
the tail-rope, will vary with the position of the lever; thus 
in its normal position with the lever horizontal the tension 

PB 

in the tail-rope will he T= — ; but if the tension-car- 
riage moves either in or out on its guides the lever will 
assume a new position as shown in dotted lines, in which 

PR' 

case the tension will now he T= . 

r 

As the initial tension which gives adhesion to the slack 
side of the rope varies with the weight supported by the 
tension carriage, it is obvious that an increase of this 
weight will increase the power which may be delivered by 
the rope. As, however, the horse-power is proportional to 
the difference in stress in the driving and slack sides of 
the rope, the less weight on the tightener consistent with 
obtaining sufficient frictional resistance to slipping, the 
bot/tor will the ropes work. 

An example of rope-driving, in which ten^ipn-carriages 
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are arranged to work vertically, is shown in Fig. 17, lu 
this case the engine develops about 45 horse-power and 
runs at 90 revolutions per minute, corresponding to which 
the velocity of rope is about 1700 feet per minute. The 
flj-wheel is six feet in diameter, and is grooved for five li- 
inch 'opes. The main sheave on the jack-shaf- is also 6 



Pia. 17. — ROPB-DRIVB WITH VERTICAL TENSION-CARRIAnGa. 

feet in diameter, and is grooved for five ropes. The rope 
passes continuonsly from the fly-wheel to the main sheave, 
making five wraps; then over the de flee ting-sheave to the 
horizontal tension -carriage, and back to the fly-wheel. 

The jack-shaft sheaves are grooved for four 1-inch ropes, 
and are each provided with a friction -clutch, giving the 
line two shafts and, practically, the advantages of inde- 
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pendent motors, so that in ease of accident to either th^ 
other can be run independently. 

The sheaves on these shafts are five feet in diameter, and 
are grooved for five 1-inch ropes, — four wraps being used 
for the transmission of power; the other groove is for the 
return from the vertical tension-carriage, which is shown 
just beneath the pulley on the line-shaft. 

Although used extensively for main drives and in many 
cases for intermediate driving, ropes have not come into 
use for general work throughout the factory. In certain 
cases the whole of the driving is done by ropes, no cross- 
shafts, gears, nor belts being used; but the greater conven- 
ience of flat belts for conveying power to the machine in 
ordinary shop-transmissions is so thoroughly acknowledged, 
that any attempt to substitute rope for belting in general 
would be met with little favor; nor would this be practi- 
cable under the conditions which now obtain in our mills 
and factories. One reason for this is the difficulty in 
shifting a rope from a tight to a loose pulley. 

Numerous devices have been employed for this purpose, 
and in some few cases with satisfactory results; but the sys- 
tem does not readily lend itself to such work, nor would 
the arrangements that have been adopted be generally ap- 
plicable. Another reason for its non-employment for 
general work is the size of pulleys, and distance between 
shafts which is necessary for satisfactory working with 
ropes, and which, obviously, would exclude its use in many 
instances. 

Where the power is transmitted to a shaft whose axis is 
in a different plane from that of the driver, it is often in- 
convenient or impracticable to use bevel-gears or universal 
couplings. For such special cases rope-driving is partic- 
ularly satisfactory, as a flexible rope will readily conform 
to any direction, and transmit its full power when arranged 
with suitable idlers. 
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An example of Bnch tranamissioD is given in Fig. 18, 
This drive transmits 150 h. p. for the main shaft at a to 
another at b, whose axis makes an acute angle with the 
first, and which ia several feet lower. The drive-sheave a 
is 5 feet 3 iaebes in diameter and runs at 160 revolntions 
per minute; it is grooved for six 1 J-inch ropes, which have 
ft velocity of 2800 feet per minute; c and d are idlers, the 
faces of which are nearly parallel to the drive-sheave; e 



Fig. 18.— Ropk- drive with Shafts at as Anolb. 

and/are double idlers, there being two sheaves on each 
shaft, one 1^ inches leas in diameter than the other. This 
arrangement of idlers in quarter-twist drives of this class 
has been introduced where there are more than four ropea 
in the system, with the object of reducing the wear conse- 
quent to the friction produced by the side lead of the rope. 
In drives where there are more than eight ropes a cone 
has been used to a limited extent for the same purpose. 



S:. :h a pr^iTioe is. bowerer, Terr nnsaiisCactory, as the 

tro-ble tLC>:*-i.Urred bj xLe di^epential driTing exerted by 
eaicri rc'jie o:^ a di5e;^i.i diuneur of the oone is greater 
tL&Ti tLsit vLieb it atUrcipts xo obriate. HoweTer, by mak- 
ii.g the sereral st^ejis on tbe oone sepante, so tbat they 
form a §erieis of ii^iejaendent idlers of different diameters,* 
the diflBcultj is oTercomc 

It i£ eTi'Jent th^t the emploTment of multiple idle 
gheares of eqnal diameter possesses many adyantages over 
a niulti[»le-grooved pulley when used as guide-pulleys. 

In this ease each frheare is independent of tbe others, 
and thus preTects in a large measure the evils due to dif- 
ferential driTicg and slip which would otherwise occur 
with fluctuations of load. 

With ordinary transmissions where the Tertical distance 
between shafts is as great as ItX) times the diameter of rope 
no trouble is experienced from the side lead of the rope, 
and, usually, no provision is made to obviate it. 

An application of rope-driving to shafts at right 
angles, eml>odying several excellent features, is shown 
in Fig. 19. 

The plant is designed to transmit 250 horse-power from 
a 14-ft. fly-wheel, a, which is grooved for twelve 1-inch 
roi>es. The line-shafts, m and n, are driven independently, 
and each drive has its own tension-carriage. The rope- 
sheave b is 72 inches in diameter, and is grooved for five 
ropes. At the side of the 72-inch sheave is a single- 
grooved idler, i, loose on the shaft, which serves as a guide 
for the rope to the tension-carriage. 

The substitution of a loose idler for an extra groove on the 
driven pulley in rope transmissions is due to Mr. Spencer 
Miller; although it has long been in use in cable-railway 

* Thin feature is tbe subject of a patent granted to Mr. John 
iJr»f{g, Marcb 11, 1890. 
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practice; the advantage in its nse ie evident vhen we con- 
sider that the tension-carriage, drawing out the stretch of 
the rope, must necessarily drag the first rope through the 



Fia. 19.— Tranbhibbion at Right Angles. 

grooTe of the pulley, which will require an excessive weight 
on the tightener pulley aiid a greater length of time before 
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equilibrium is restored. By having this groove made into 
an individual wheel free to rotate on the shafts this diffi- 
culty is overcome^ and the transmission responds very 
freely to changes of load^ so that when heavy machines 
are thrown on and off the ropes are not set in vibration^ 
but the tension-carriage sheave K slides back and forth 
on the tracks taking up the shock, with a minimum 
amount of wear on the ropes. 

In the present case the rope runs continuously around 
the fly-wheel and sheave from groove to groove. As it 
leaves the fly-wheel at the left hand it passes oyer the idler 
i to the tension-carriage sheave Ky which is suspended on 
adjustable hangers from a single-pipe track. This sheave 
is tilted by means of the adjustable hangers^ so that the 
top is in line with the centre of the groove of the idler, 
and the bottom is in line with the centre of the groove of 
the guide-sheave/, which serves to carry the rope back to 
the right-hand groove of the fly-wheel. 

The employment of multiple idlers instead of a multiple- 
grooved idle pulley is also shown in this figure, where power 
is transmitted from the shaft n to another o at right 
angles to the first. By engaging one or the other of the 
driven pulleys e or/ by means of a clutch, the shaft o may 
be driven in either direction. 

More recently ropes have been introduced to drive dyn- 
amos and special isolated machines, and where the dis- 
tance between dynamos and engine or driving-shaft is 
sufficiently great to allow a moderate sag in the ropes, such 
drives have been found to work very satisfactorily, provided 
other conditions are favorable. AVhere the distance be- 
tween shafts is limited, more wraps should be given to the 
rope in order to lessen the tension in each member. One 
great fault with dynamo drives is the use of too small a 
pulley on the armature-shaft. We can point to a score of 
plants using rope transmissions from a jack-shaft to dyn- 
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amo 13. whiciL ':^ mve m av&xrained and the dTiiamo 
pulley is '^nlj huf aft lar^ as is hlotlLI be^ izl eooseqnence 
of whlca m& rcoes txr^ ;& eDosGizLu source of triRzble. 

Wl::a ci^inii^a rnpes zh& paHej may be aiiii wliit smaller 
th;UL :hac n^ieti for a fl>n:T;ir S2e- af maniTTa T&p^; but in 
any case uk^^ is a eenain mrr.TTnmg diaoMtcr of pnllej 
whLr:h ihoold be naed for any given, rope. (S«e page 179.) 

Where the rei^Tiireti HTzmber ol rerolntioiid cannot be at- 
tair.ei wi^h tlie dze of pcZey impoeed by tiie Tariooa con- 
ditionjy if the jaok-$hafli cannot be speeded npnor a larger 
driving-paHey used, in such cases it woold be better to take 
on t the rope and pat in a ^^cd leather belt. 

The simplest arrangement of rope trananiasion for dyn- 
amos u that in which the rope is carried direct from the 
engine fly-wheel to the groored paDej on the armature 
shaft, as shown in Fig. 20, which represents the system 
Dsed in the station of the LiTerpool Orerbead Bail way.* 

There are fonr horizontal componnd condensing engines 
with cylinders \5i and 31 inches in diameter, 36 inches 
stroke, each of which is connected to a separate generator 
by means of 19 ropes 1^ inches diameter. Each engine is 
rated at 400 h« p. when running at 100 reyolntions per 
minute with 120 pounds initial pressure; as the fly-wheels 
are 14 feet in diameter, the rope Telocity will thus be about 
4400 feet per minute. 

In general it is more desirable to drive the machines 
tliroiigh an intermediate jack-shaft, especially so in those 
cases where a varying amount of current is required, as, 
for instance, in the lighting of public buildings. Such an 
arrangement, when the jack-shaft is provided with suitable 
friction or jaw clutches, will permit machines to be thrown 
on or ofF as desired. The use of an intermediate shaft also 
pormiis the attainment of the requisite speed of the dyn- 

— ^>.^M ■ — - .— .^ 111 I I ■ — — ^— — 

• Fower, May. 1893. 
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amo with moderate proportions of pulleys. In fact with 
many of the smaUer engines in use a jack-shaft is essential 
if we wish to use rope-driving. 

Take, ior example, a 75-h.-p. Corliss engine, running at 
85 revolutions per minute; the diameter of fly-wheel for 
this engine is 10 feet, and if we wish to drive the dynamo 
direct through a J-inch rope, the pulley on the armature- 
shaft should be, preferably, not less than 24 inches diam- 
eter; the speed of the armature would then be only 425 
revolutions per minute. To obtain a suitable speed, the 
driven pulley could not be more than about 12 inches in 
diameter, and with larger ropes this difference would be 
still more pronounced. 

A similarly rated high-speed engine runs at 230 revolu- 
tions per minute, and is provided with a fly-wheel 5 feet in 
diameter; with the same 24-inch pulley on the dynamo the 
speed of the latter when driven direct would be not more 
than 570 revolutions per minute, so that in this case also 
the driven pulley would have to be reduced very much 
below that size which has been found best adapted to the 
work. 

It is true that the diameter of driving-wheel on the en- 
gine-shaft could be increased, and this is sometimes done. 
In the cases quoted the diameters necessary to give the re- 
quired speed would be about 20 feet for the Corliss and 7 
feet for the automatic engine. As these sizes give a cir- 
cumferential velocity within the limit of safety from the 
action of centrifugal force of the metal in the rim, it would 
be highly desirable to use such driving-wheels if other prac- 
tical considerations did not preclude their use. A driving- 
wheel 7 feet in diameter could readily be used on the high- 
speed engine without materially augmenting the journal 
friction, and the increased rim speed would be a beneficial 
factor in preventing momentary fluctuations due to change 
in load. 
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With the Corliss engine^ however, the increased weight 
due to a large built-up fly-wheel 20 feet in diameter woald 
usually debar its use on an engine of this capacity; in ad- 
dition to this the large diameter would prevent its use in 
many locations, even if the increased weight and loss of 
power were no hindrance. Under these conditions the use 
of a jack-shaft is the most suitable arrangement. 

En many cases it is desirable to use two engines so ar- 
ranged that either or both may furnish the power to any 
one of several dynamos, as shown in Fig. 31, which repre- 
sents a 175-h.-p. rope- transmission plant erected by the 
Link-belt Engineering Company in the Virginia Hotel, 
Chicago, where two Corliss engines are each connected to 
a jack-shaft, having five counter-drives to the dynamos. 
Both the driven and driving sheaves on the jack-shaft are 
loose on the shaft, and are connected to it by means of fric- 
tion or jaw clutches, thus permitting either or both engines 
to be run, or any one of the five dynamos to be thrown in or 
out of use. The positive jaw- clutch is used on the driven 
sheave, as it does not readily get out of order and is 
preferred by many engineers to the average friction- 
clutch, especially in those, cases where much power is 
transmitted. 

If it is desired to couple one engine to the shaft while 
the other is running, the former is speeded up until the 
loose driven sheave comes up to the speed of the shaft, 
when the dog-clutch may be readily thrown in gear with- 
out shock. With this arrangement there is a strong ten- 
dency for the bearings of the driven sheaves to heat when 
not coupled to the shaft; for this reason provision should 
be made to reduce the friction between the loose pulley and 
the shaft by relieving the tension on the rope when not in 
use, or, what is much better, the loose sheave should be 
mounted upon a hollow sleeve supported in pedestals inde- 
pendently of the shaft, as noted in description of plant 
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shown in Fig. 10; see alao Fig. 33. In this way either 
pulley may be at rest and impose no friction on the shaft. 



Fio. 21.— RoPB Tkansmisbion with Jack-bhaft. 

^ I( r, is the maximum stress in a rope, 7", the stress in 
the slack part, and P{~T^ — T^ is the driving force, then. 
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as we shall show subsequently^ the ratio of the maximam 

T 

stress 7, to the driving force P, or -^, will vary from 

about 1.5 to 5.5 — depending upon the speed of rope, the 
coefficient of friction, and the angle embraced by the rope 
on the circumference of the pulley. In order, then, to 
have the transmitting force P as large as possible for a 
maximum tension 7, , the tension in the slack part of the 
rope necessary for adhesion must be reduced to a mini- 
mum. To a certain extent this can be obtained by de- 
creasing the angle between the sides of the groove, but if 
carried too far this is a detriment rather than an advan- 
tage, for if the angle is sufficiently acute the rope will 
wedge and require more or less force to pull it out of the 
groove. The remaining expedient is to increase the arc of 
contact. 

It can be shown that the friction of a cord or rope 
wrapped upon a fixed cylinder is independent of the di- 
ameter of the cylinder, and that it increases very rapidly 
with an increased arc of contact.* If the conditions are 
such that the coefficient of friction = one third, a ten- 
sion of one pound at the end 7\ of the rope. Fig. 32, will 
support a strain at the end T^ of: 

1.69 pounds for an arc of contact equal to i coil. 



2.85 
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Therefore by increasing the number of wraps around the 
cylinder it is possible to increase the difference between the 
tensions in each part of the rope almost indefinitely. It 
will be noticed here that the rope is not in fiying motion. 



♦Weisbacli, vol. i. p. 360. 
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which would cause an equal centrifugal force to be set up 
in each member, thus altering the ratio of stress. As the 
centrifugal force varies with the square of the velocity, 
there is with an increasing speed of the rope a decreasing 
useful force and an increasing total tension oi? the slack 
side; but up to a given limit, which we shall subsequently 
show lies between 4000 and 6000 feet per minute, the 
total power transmitted for a given maximum tension in 
the rope will increase with the velocity. 

The great advantage thus obtained by increasing the ad- 
hesion was very early applied to numerous mechanical de- 
vices, chiefly for winding and hoisting purposes, and later 
for haulage systems. We are indebted to Willis* for the 
following quaint account and sketch (Fig. 23) of an ar- 
rangement for obtaining a continuous motion with a con- 
tinuous travelling-coil, first suggested by the author of the 
article. Sir Christopher Wren, over two hundred years ago. 

*'A DESCKIirriON AND SCHEME OF DR. WREN'S INSTRU- 
MENT FOR DRAWING OF GREAT WEIGHTS 
FROM DEEP PLACES.^' 

Read May 6, 1670. 

** Having considered, that the ways hitherto used in all 
Engins for winding up Weights by Boaps have been but 
two, viz. the fixing one end of a roap upon a cylinder or 
Barril, and so winding up the whole coyle of roap ; the 
other by having a chain or a loose roap catching on teeth, 
as is usuni in clocks: but finding withall that both these 
wayes were inconvenient the first, because of the riding of 
much roap in winding one turn upon another; the other, 
because of the wearing out of the chain or roap upon the 
teeth, I have, to prevent both these inconveniences, devised 
another to make the weight and its counterpoyse bind on 



« <« 



Principles of Mecbanisai/' p. 429 et 8eq» 
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the ejUada, which it wiD doe if it be wonnd three timtm 
aboDt 

"Bat becMise it will then in taming, scrae on like a 
worm, and will need a Cylinder of a veij great length, 
therefore if there be two cylinders each tnmed with three 
notches and the notches be placed altematdy, the convex 
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Fio. 33. 

edges to the concave as in the fignre here adjoyned, the 
roap being wound three times about both cylindera, will 
bind firmly without slyding and work up the weight with 
a proportionable counterpoyse at the other end of the 
Roap." 

The method of obtaining increased adhesion for a given 
wrap by increasing the number of coila in contact with 
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each pulley has long been in use in rope-driving. In some 
of the earlier applications the grooves of the pulleys were 
semicircular in section, and of suflBcient size to allow the 
rope to embrace the entire circumference of each pulley as 
represented in Fig. 24.* 

A better arrangement is that shown by Overman,! in 
which the advantage of the angular groove is obtained, 
and the ropes are not worn by rubbing against each other. 
This is shown in Fig. 25, and is thus described: 





sue. World 



Fig. 25. 
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If the pulley A is grooved, of which at least two are 
fastened to the same shaft, the rope is directed on one of 
these pulleys, and passing around it goes to B, which re- 
volves on an inclined axis, such that the rope will be re- 
ceived from A' and delivered to A in the plane of the 
grooves. The number of pulleys may be multiplied to 
gain adhesion. This method of augmenting friction is 
preferable to the tension-roller, as no increase of tension 
is required ; and it has the additional advantage of bend- 
ing the rope in the same direction, which makes it more 
durable.^' 

* Willis. Principles of Mechanism, 
t Overman's '* Mechanics," 1851. 
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A similar arrangement was introduced in the San Fran- 
cisco Cable Railway in 1877. In this case^ Fig. 26, the 
endless hauling-cable is passed alternately backward and 
forward over two grooved drums a sufficient number of 
times to obtain the necessary driving adhesion. 

Positive motion is imparted to the drum A, which hauls 
in the cable, while a second pulley, B, acting as au idler. 





Pig. 96.— OoiL-FRTonoN, Street-railway Cablb. 



increases the frictional grip of the cable on the drum, by 
virtue of the increased arc of contact due to the number 
of wraps.* 

When, however, the cable permanently lengthens by 
stretching, the drum B may be moved further back by 
means of the sliding-base C so as to take up the resulting 
slack. 

By the use of this winder pulley the property of fric- 
tional adhesion produced by successive coiling is perfectly 

*** Cable or Rope Traction." J* Backnall Smith, C. B.; Bngt- 
nseringy London, 1887. 
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effectaal, for, although each coil is only in contact with a 
setni-circumference, the accumulation of frictional resist- 
ance is produced precisely as if entire circumferential 
grooves were employed. 

However desirable such winder pulleys may be for cable 
haulage or hoisting purposes, their advantage is greatly 
overestimated when applied to continuous rope-transmis- 
sion. A little consideration will show that the frictional 
adhesion produced by a tension weight acting on a running 
rope with numerous wraps is entirely different from coil- 
friction. In the latter we have an accumulation of friction 
by which a small resistance applied at one end of the 
rope is able to hold an enormously greater load at the other 
end. 

In the continuous-rope system of power transmission, 
however, the load is distributed among all the wraps, so 
that when properly adjusted each wrap carries an equal 
proportion of the load and is subjected to an equal resist- 
ance on its slack side. There are few cases where the com- 
bination of the winder-pulley with the continuous-rope 
system offers any decided advantage over other methods. 

There is an incidental advantage in using a winder, 
especially in those cases where the difference in diameters 
between the driver and follower is quite appreciable; under 
such conditions the adhesion of the rope on each pulley 
may be made more nearly uniform by the employment of a 
winder, and there is less liability of the rope slipping in its 
groove, but this may usually be obtained more satisfactorily 
by other means (see page 168). 

In numerous cases ropes using winder-pulleys have been 
installed without regard to the work to be done or strain 
put upon the ropes, and many of the evils of rope-driving 
are directly traceable to this cause. 

Many engineers are opposed to using the winder-pulley 
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in any form whatever^ bnt occasionally it may be used to 
advantage. 

In outdoor or long-distance transmissions, or in special 
cases where it is desired to transmit a maximum power 
without undue stress in the rope, or in particular cases 
where the ordinary working stress may be exceeded, a 
winder-pulley may frequently be used to advantage, if the 
slack-side tension be reduced accordingly. Using a winder- 
pulley and increasing the back tension will permit a very 
large increase in the power transmitted; bnt since this im- 
poses an excessive strain on the rope, it soon wears out, and 
is a constant source of trouble. 

The gain in power by increasing the adhesion will be at 
the expense of journal-friction, which is thus augmented 
by the employment of wider-faced driving and driven pul- 
leys, in addition to that due to one or two more winder- 
pulleys; the wear of the rope, both external and internal^ 
will also be greatly increased on account of the greater 
number of flexures given to the rope in passing over the 
winder-pulleys. 

The use of a winder-pulley at each end of a long drive 
in which only a single strand runs from the driver to driven 
pulley is an example of the application of coil-friction to 
the continuous-rope system; in this case both the working 
load and the back tension is carried by one rope instead of 
being distributed among several wraps, as usually happens 
in this system. 

That the percentage of gain is not as great as might be 
expected from the employment of coil-friction, will be seen 
from the following considerations: 

The ratio of tensions in the tight and slack sides of a 
rope running over two pulleys is dependent upon several 
factors, and may be determined from 

T, = T, {^). 



in which T, = tension in tight side of rope, 
T^ = tension in slack side of rope, 
e = base of hyp. log = 2.7183, 
r= coeflScient of friction, 
a = arc of contact (circular measure). 

In this case the influence of centrifugal force is neg- 
lected. 

Since the power transmitted by a wrapping connector 
is dependent upon the difference of tensions in the tight 
and slack sides, it is evident that with an assumed total 
tension 7, the available force for transmitting power will 
increase as 7", decreases. 

But T^ may diminish as ^* increases, that is, since e 
is a constant and is constant for a given pulley and ma- 
terial, T^ decreases as a increases; hence if we increase 
the arc of contact the tension in the slack side of the pul- 
ley may be decreased in a ratio greater than unity, depend- 
ing upon the factors involved; in which case the net force 
P available for transmission will be increased, while the 
original assumed allowable tension remains the same. 

For example, if T^ = 200 pounds, = 0.3, or = 2.88 
{a° = 165°), we shall have 

_200_^ ^ 
» (2.718)<>-«^«-« ' 

and the net force P = 200 — 84 = 116 pounds. 

Under the same conditions, if we pass the rope from the 
driver over a winder-pulley back and forth twice, and then 
to the driven pulley and its winder in the same way, we 
should be able to transmit a little more than one and a half 
times as much power at the same speed without increasing 
the working tension in the rope. 

T 
In this case a = 12.56 and -^ = 43.1; hence 
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r, = 4.6 and P = 200 — 4.6 = 195 + pounds. 
Horse-power in second case __ 195 _ 
* Horse-power in first case 116 "~ 

"Sqw, if it were practicable to maintain the same slack- 
side tension 7\ in these two instances and increase the 
driving-side tension under the conditions of the second 

T 
case, viz. ^ = 43.1, we should have 

P = r, - r, = (43.1 X 84) - 84 = 3536 pounds, 

3536 
and the ratio of power transmitted will now be ^pr^, or 

thirty times as great as before. 

These results indicate that while we may vastly increase 
the driving-side tension for a given slack-side tension, by 
using a winder in the manner indicated, that is, with a 
single wrap connecting driver and follower, yet if we wish 
to maintain an assumed maximum working tension for a 
given-sized rope the percentage of gain will not be very 
great under the usual requirements of rope-driving. 

For a temporary drive the working strain may be in- 
creased to about twice the usual value, but for a permanent 
installation the usual working value should not be ex- 
ceeded. 

Where a number of ropes are employed on a short-drive 
it is questionable whether the winder-pulley possesses suffi- 
cient advantages to warrant its employment in place of the 
continuous-wrap or individual-rope systems. In any case 
the conditions should be carefully considered, and the ac- 
tual gain compared with the various losses involved. 

A recent example illustrating the application of the 
winder-pulley is shown in Fig. 27, which represents the 
system of rope-driving installed by Messrs. Hoadley Bros. 
in the Fifty-second Street electric power-house of the 
Chicago City Railway Company. 
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The plant is designed for 10 generators of the Westing- 
house No. 6 type, running 300 revolutions per minute. 
There are also to be ten 24-inch by 48-inch engines of the 
improved Wheelock type, aiTanged in five pairs, two ol 
which are now in operation. These run at 100 revolutions 
per minute with 100 pounds boiler-pressure. The power 
usually varies from about 200 to 1000 h. p., but Muring the 
heavy traffic throughout the summer each pair of engines 
has frequently transmitted 1500 h. p. 

These engines have a built up fly-wheel (10 segments) 18 
feet in diameter, 39 inches face, which weighs about 
50,000 pounds. The rim is grooved for 21 wraps of IJ- 
inch manilla rope. The driven pulleys are 6 feet in 
diameter, and contain 32 grooves for the rope, which runs 
about 5600 feet per minute. Between the driven pulleys 
and the engine fly-wheel there is placed a 6-foot winder, 
containing 11 grooves, around which the rope is car- 
ried before passing to the tension-sheave (Pig. 28), which 
in the present arrangement is placed horizontally above 
the engine near the ceiling, as shown in Fig. 29. Thus the 
rope is wound around the engine fly-wheel and the driven 
pulley, making 20 wraps; then it is carried from the 
driven pulley to the winder back and forth 11 times, 
thence it is led over vertical guide-pulleys, 7 feet in diam- 
eter, to the horizontal tension-sheave 54 inches in diameter, 
then down over another vertical guide-pulley to the fly- 
wheel, where it started. By this means the arc of contact 
of each member of the driving-rope is increased practically 
180 degrees when all the ropes have adjusted themselves 
to the load, so that the power transmitted with the same 
tension in the rope will be about forty per cent more, if we 
neglect friction, than would be transmitted by the twenty- 
one wraps over the fly-wheel without the use of a winder. 

The net gain will be considerably less, owing to the vari- 
ous losses which this system entails. 
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The application of ropes to transmit the power from a 
water-wheel to a line-shaft 40 or 50 feet or more above the 
axis of the wheel has lately received considerable attention^ 
and offers many advantages over the ordinary method in 
which a vertical shaft is used. The extreme weight of the 
hitter in many cases makes it a difficult matter to provide 
a suitable bearing to support it. " In such cases a horizon- 
tal turbine is used, and the wheel-shaft carrying the rope- 
pulley is extended and suitably supported, as shown in 
Fig. 30. 

The station of the Brush Electric Light and Power Co. 
at Niagara Falls is driven in this way. 

A line-shaft runs through the building, with one end ex- 
tending over the wheel-pit; to this are belted the gener- 
ators in the usual manner. Seventy-five feet below this 
shaft is located a 15-inch horizontal Victor turbine in a 
case of boiler-iron, its shaft extending to bearings supported 
by bridge-trees, which in turn are carried by the foundation 
I beams that support the wheel-case. This shaft carries an 
iron pulley 40 inches in diameter, grooved for 12 |-inch 
manila ropes. (Cotton was tried, but was not satisfactory 
here.) 

The pulley on the driven shaft above is of wood, 70 
inches in diameter. The driving side of the ropes hang 
perpendicularly, and are free from the driver to the driven 
pulley. 

The slack side has two idlers or guide-pulleys, one of 
which is situated immediately below the driven pulley, and 
the other is about 20 feet above the driver. A tightener is 
adjusted in a running frame, in line with the driven and 
upper guide-pulleys. 

In putting on the rope the following course is taken : 
" Commencing at one side of the pulleys the rope is passed 
around from the driver to the driven pulley in every alter- 
nate groove until the opposite side is reached, thence 
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around the tightener-pulley in the running frame, which is 
hung on an incline in such a manner that its discharg- 
ing side is in line with the side of the driver pulley 
whence we started . The remaining grooves are then filled, 
and the ends of the rope are spliced in position around the 
idler. Thus it is readily seen that there are two strands of 
the rope on the idler at all times. The object of this is to 
have one solid piece of rope on the idler at the same time 
that the splice is, so as to relieve the spliced piece of the 
strain of the idler. This system is giving far better satis- 
faction than has the upright shaft to those who have tried 
both.''* 

The plant designed by Mr. Robert Cartwright for the 
electric station of the Citizens' Light and Power Company 
of Rochester, N. Y., is worthy of careful study, and may 
be considered a representative modern plant, adapted to 
use steam or water-power, and employing both ropes and 
belting, f 

Fig. 31 represents a cross-section of the station, and 
shows the general arrangement of the plant. The water- 
wheels are twin Poole-Leffel central-discharge turbines, 
23 inches in diameter, and at a speed of 560 revolutions 
per minute, under a head of 92 feet 6 inches, develop 500 
horse-power each, with a discharge of 3800 cubic feet of 
water per minute. The wheels proper are made of phos- 
phor-bronze, with buckets of Otis steel, tinned. The wheel 
bed-plates are heavy cast-iron box sections, machined and 
bolted together with heavy bolts fitting reamed holes. The 
wheel-shaft is 4^ inches diameter, running in adjustable 
babbitt-lined bearings. A rope-wheel 4 feet in diameter is 
keyed on the shaft, and is grooved for fifteen IJ-inch 
manilla "Stevedore" ropes, made with four strands and a 
core, worked in with plumbago in the process of making. 

♦ F. E. Pritchard, EUet.. World, April 16, 1892. 
t See Trans. Am. Soc. C. E., vol. xxx., 1694. 
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Prom the 4-ft, wheel 15 ropes run to a rope-wheel on the 
line-shaft above, 76.8 inches in diameter, and grooved for 
sixteen li-inch ropes. The ropes being endless, the idler- 
strand is passed over a 5-f t, single-grooved wheel, placed 
in a movable frame. The frame traverses in iron guides 
and maintains hj its weight a constant tension on all the 
ropes. This is made adjustable for the amount of tension 




Pro, 82. — Plan of Power Station. 

by the application of connter-weighta to the frame. The 
speed of the line-shafts is 350 revolutions per minute, and 
the rope travel is 7037 feet per minute. The water-wheels 
sre supplied from a steel flume 7 feet in diameter. From 
the horizontal portion of the flume a 4-ft. pipe leads down 
to each wheel, and lias a geared 48-inch Gliapman valve at 
the lower end, between pipe and penstock, as shown in 
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Fig. 31. These valves are fitted with a 12-inch by-pass, 
for the purpose of equalizing the pressure on both sides of 
the large valve in opening or closing. 

A horizontal " Woodbury " compound condensing slide- 
valve engine, with extra heavy bed-plate, is set in the 
power-room at point marked in Fig. 32 " Engine No. 1." 
StQam-cylinders are placed with the large cylinder out- 
side, so that pistons and rod may be easily removed. Cylin- 
ders are 19 inches and 31 by 24 inch stroke. At 167 revolu- 
tions, with a boiler-pressure of 110 pounds per square inch, 
vacuum 22 to 24 inches and cutting off at ^^ stroke, the 
engine is rated at 500 horse-power, and is guaranteed to 
produce a horse-power on an evaporation of 20 pounds of 
water per hour. The crank-shaft is a steel forging in one 
piece. Journals are 11^ inches diameter by 21 inches 
long. Crank-pin 11^ inches diameter by 8J inches long. 
The end carrying the rope-driving wheel has an outboard 
bearing. Governor balance-wheel is 8^ feet diameter by 
25-inch face. Eope-driving wheel is cast in halves 10 feet 
6 inches diameter, and grooved for fifteen If-inch ropes. 
These ropes lead to a 5-ft. rope-wheel on the line-shaft 
above, with same arrangement for tightener as is applied 
to the water-wheels. Bope speed of engine-drive is 5500 
feet per minute. 

The line-shafts are of hammered iron 5 inches in diameter, 
and arranged with heavy floor pedestals, fitted with self- 
adjusting, ring-oiled, babbitt-lined bearings. The rope- 
wheels are placed on heavy cast-iron quills, furnished with 
Hill friction-clutches of 500-horse power capacity each. 
By a series of jaw-clutches, pulleys, and belts any line- 
shaft can be operated from any water-wheel or engine, all 
the line-shafts making the same number of revolutions. 
Fig. 33 shows in detail the quill, clutch, and bearings. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Thjb use of ropes in connection with portable tools and 
travelling-cranes has long been established, and their con- 
venience and adaptability to a wide range of work make 
them a necessity in many shops. The advent of the small 
electric motor in our machine-shops will, however, proba- 
bly replace to a large extent all other forms of special 
transmission for portable tools, as it is already replacing 
countershafts and belting for machine-driving in many 
cases. 

One of the greatest fields of usefulness for rope-driving 
is in the transmission of power to a moderate distance, 
under conditions which are unfavorable to the use of belts 
or shafting. 

With rope-driving one is enabled at a comparatively 
small cost to transmit power in any direction to a building 
remotely situated from the source of power, which would 
otherwise require a long and expensive line-shaft or an in- 
dependent engine or other motor. The facility with which 
it may be carried in any direction across rivers, canals, and 
streets, above or under ground, up hill and down, over 
houses and into buildings, is a feature very favorable to 
the further extension of rope transmission; but the rapid 
progress which has been made in the development of elec- 
trical transmission has limited the economical application 
of ropes to moderate distances. There are, however, cer- 
tain limits between which the transmission of power by 
ropes is yet more efficient than by any other known method. 

The employment of ropes for this purpose — i.e., trans- 
mission of power to a distance — is not a recent application. 
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The first method of transmission of power to any consider- 
able distance was made in 1850 by 0. F. Hirn at Logel- 
bach^ near Oolmar, Alsace.* " The works consisted of a 
large number of buildings separated at some distance from 
one another, which were required to be changed into a 
weaving factory. As there was but one steam-engine on 
the works, the expense of transmitting power to the various 
buildings by ordinary shafting (the shortest length of which 
was 84 yards), or of erecting separate engines, would neces- 
sarily have been great; and the desire to obviate this ex- 
pense resulted in the adoption of the telodynamic system. 

The first plan adopted was the use of a band of steel 172 
yards long, ^ inch thick, and 2 inches broad. This was 
slung as an endless band over two wooden rollers or 
pulleys, 6 feet 6 inches diameter, which were placed 84 
yards apart and made 120 revolutions per minute, giving a 
speed of 28 miles an hour in the band. In practice this 
plan was found to be open to two objections : the lightest 
wind agitated the ban^T, and the pulley-guides tore it at the 
points of riveting, whilst the guides themselves were 
rapidly worn out. Notwithstanding these objections this 
plan rendered valuable service, and continued in operation 
for a year and a half, transmitting 12 horse-power to one 
hundred looms. 

"The diflBculties of the flat band suggested round wire 
ropes i inch diameter ; these were accordingly substituted 
and were placed upon the same wooden pulleys, which, 
however, were first grooved to the depth of half an inch.f 

This plan answered every expectation, and experience 
having fully sanctioned its use a second wire rope was soon 
put in operation, transmitting the power to a distance of 

* Mr. H. M. Morrison, Proc. Inst. M. E. 1874, p. 57. 

f Prof. Unwin, in his Howard lectures (see Electrician^ Feb. 3, 
18ft3), states that an English engineer, Mr. Tregoning, suggested the 
substitution of the wire rope. 
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about 770 feet. The two pulleys were each 9 feet 6 inches 
diameter^ making 91^ revolutions per minute^ and a steel 
rope i inch diameter was employed transmitting 50 h. p. 
at a speed of 31 miles per hour. In this instance it was 
found necessary to have supporting pulleys to prevent the 
rope from trailing upon the ground. These carrying pul- 
leys were placed half-way between the transmitting pulleys, 
or 128 yards apart, and in the first instance they occjisioned 
very great difficulties by the rapidity with which they were 
worn out in the groove. They were constructed succes- 
sively of copper, wood, and polished cast iron, and were also 
faced with leather, horn, india-rubber, lignum-vitae, and 
boxwood. All these failed, however; the facings were soon 
worn out, and when the groove was of metal or hard wood 
and did not itself wear it destroyed the rope. After re- 
peated experiments a dovetailed groove was formed in the 
bottom of the pulley groove and filled with gutta-percha, 
(as shown in Fig. 65, page 186.) 

" This turned out a perfect success, and carrying pulleys 
thus faced have an almost unlimited amount of durability.^' 
Fibrous ropes were used in the United States for long dis- 
tance transmissions a few years later ; thus we find a com- 
munication in the Scientific American* in which a cor- 
respondent from Winsted, Conn., speaks of several rope- 
drives in his vicinity, one of which had been in use since 
1858. "It transmits the power for a manufactory, em- 
ploying several circular saws, across the river, 225 feet dis- 
tant, by a I -inch rope running over two pulleys six feet in 
diameter, at a speed of 5600 per minute. The pulleys are 
sheltered, but the rope runs exposed in all kinds of 
weather, needing no attention except at times to be rubbed 
with grease having a very small amount of rosin mixed 
with it.'' 

♦Vol. Ill, 1861, p. 215. 
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When power is taken from a wafcer-wheel in locations 
where hind is not araihible for boildings^ the use of 
ropes as a means of transmitting the power from the 
wheel to the mill or factory forms a most economical ar- 
rangement if the drive is properly designed for the work. 
It is a great advantage in many other cases to have the 
power plant and the several buildings of a works isolated 
from each other; this is especially desirable in sawmills 
and wood -working establishments, where the risk from fire 
is greatly reduced by such an arrangement. 

An example of rope-driving in which the conditions are 
particularly adapted to this form of transmission was 
erected a few years ago at Portland, Ore. The mill is built 
on piles situated in the Willamette Biver, while the engine 
and boiler room are upon the solid ground, some distance 
away. The engines are a pair of Wheelocks, with cylinders 
32 by 60 inches, intended to be speeded to 70 revolutions 
per minute. The fly-wheel is 24 feet in diameter by 66 
inches face; it is built up of ten segments grooved for 
thirty-three 1^-inch manilla ropes, and fitted to a shaft 20 
inches diameter; its weight is 40 tons. 

Two ropes are taken from this wheel to jack-shafts 35 
and 45 feet distant; the driven pulleys — one with 16 and 
the other with 17 wraps — are each 76 inches in diameter, 
and are keyed to 10-inch shafts. From the end of each 
jack-shaft a 600-h.-p. transmission is arranged and 
carried to the mill. Each shaft is fitted with a friction 
clutch to allow either of the mill transmissions to be thrown 
out if desired. 

The general arrangement, showing location of driving 
and driven sheaves, is represented in Figs. 34 and 35, from 
which it is seen that power is delivered to two shafts 7 
inches in diameter — in the one case at a diagonal distance 
of about 200 feet, and in the other at a distance of 185 feet 
from their respective drivers — both the driven shafts being 
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at right angles with the jack-shaft. Each drive was 
designed to transmit 600 h. p. with a rope velocity of 7550 
feet per minute^ but it has since been found advantageous 
to reduce this speed to about 6000 feet per minute. 

The arrangement of ropes in these transmissions is 
similar to that used in the Chicago City Railway Company, 
illustrated on page 53, In the present case only three wraps 
of L^-inch rope are used to convey the power from the jack- 
shaft to the mill, but in order to prevent slip and decrease 
the tension in the slack part of the rope the driving and 
driven pulleys have each nine grooves, six turns being 
carried around another pulley or winder, thereby increas- 
ing the arc of contact and, hence, the adhesion. In this 
plant the stress in the rope is very much greater than that 
ordinarily used. 

It is evident that the whole strain must be borne by the 
three strands, as it is only the difference in tension of the 
tight and slack sides of the ropes that can be used to trans- 

FV 
mit power; since = h. p., we find the difference in 

tension, P = — ^ = 3300 pounds ; and as there 

are three wraps, the difference in the stresses in the two por- 
tions of the rope will be 1100 pounds. As we shall find 
later the total stress will be greater than this, due both to 
the action of centrifugal force in the rope and to the force 
necessary for adhesion. 

As the maximum working tension for a l^-inch rope is 
usually only about 450 pounds, it is evident that each 
wrap carries nearly three times its proper load, taking the 
wear and life of the rope into account. The engine has 
only developed about 700 horse-po iv as yet, so the total 
stress in each rope has been very much less than the 
above, — probably not more than 300 to 350 horse-power on 
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each drive; but even with this reduced stress one rope was 
replaced inside of fifteen months. 

For short distances shafting is often employed for such 
transmissions, but with this latter the friction of the jour- 
nal-bearings is a very important consideration, and effectu- 
ally debars its use for long-distance transmission. 

This will be seen from the following considerations : 

Let 6 = distortion of shaft (circular measure) per unit 
length; 
6^° = distortion in degrees; 
I = unit length of shaft; 
L = length of shaft in feet; 

r = distance of outer fibres from axis = - ; 

d = diameter of shaft; 
PR = twisting moment on the shaft; 
^ = revolutions of shaft per minute; 
V = velocity of circumference of shaft = nd^; 
O = modulus of torsion of the material 

= two fifths of the modulus of elasticity; 
/= maximum torsional stress in the outer fibres 
__ 16PR 
"■ Ttd' ' 
W = weight of shaft = 3.36 pounds per foot per square 

inch of section ; 
F=^ load due to friction. 

If the angle of torsion is given in degrees, then 

^° X 27r 
= — — - — ; therefore the angular distortion per foot 
360 

of length will be 
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^o 360 fL X 12 360/ 12L 

271 Gr TtO d ^ ' 

The working limit of the angle of torsion for steel shaft- 
ing ought not to exceed 0.10 degree per foot in length of 
the shaft; that is, 6° = O.IOZ, and for wrought-iron shaft- 
ing (f = 0.075Z;* assuming the shaft to be of steel and 
substituting the corresponding value for 0° in (2), we obtain 

O.IOL X TtGd = 360/ X 12Z; 

hence /= SOOd if we assume that G = 11,000,000 pounds. 
Since the horse-power transmitted by the shaft equals 

^^X oo/^/^/^ > i^ we substitute the value of PE, (= T^-n, 

ooOOU \ 10' / 

7td^ 27tN 
there is obtained h.p. = -—-/ ; but the velocity at 

the circumference of the shaft is v = ndNy also/= 800rf; 
hence 

h.p. = 0.0095rf'i; (3) 

If the bearing is well worn and fitted to its shaft the 
resistance due to friction will probably lie between the 

limits ^(t>W and -(t>Wy\ or between 1.570 JT and 1.28 

€f>Wy where is a coofScient, which in the present case we 

shall assume equal to 0.06. 

4 
Taking the lesser value, we shall have F= ~(t>W, 

where ^is the force at the circumference of shaft i eces- 
sary to overcome the journal friction. If there are no 

pulleys on the shaft W= -d^L X 3.36; the horse-power 

exerted to overcome the friction will then be 

^•P- = 31000 = i ^ ^ 4 33000 = ^'^ ^^^^- ^^- 



♦Reuleaux : Der Konstrukteur. 
f Unwin. 
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pressed as a ratio^ the percentage of power required to 
overcome friction will be 

h.p., _ O.O^edfZty 
"h.p. — 0.0095d*v' 

from which there is obtained 

h.p.. = 0.00063^ X h.p. = :^ X ^. . . (4) 

That is, for a steel shaft whose diameter is one inch the 
horse-power required to overcome the friction in a length 
of 1585 feet will be equal to the total allowable transmit- 
ting capacity of the shaft. 

For wrought iron 6^° = .075Z and h.p. = .0075d% from 
which may be determined the value of the ratio 



|^ = 0.00081, ., l.p.. = |x^.. 



m 



The following tables, calculated from these formulse, 
give the limits at which the power transmitted by a shaft 
is absorbed by the friction of the bearings, the assumption 
being that the factor of journal-friction <p equals 0.06, and 
that the allowable twist shall not exceed 0.10 degree per 
foot of length for steel, nor .075 degree for wrought iron. 
The shaft is supposed to be free from all pulleys and gears. 

Table I. — Limit of Length for Steel Shaftzno. 

JSFo pulleys on the line. 



Diameter of 
shaft in 
incbes. 


Length in feet 

when total 

power is absorbed. 


Length when 
efficiency = 
60 per cent. 


Length when 
efficiency = 
76 per cent. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 


1,585 
3,170 
4,755 
6,340 
7,925 


792 
1,585 
2,377 
3,170 
3.962 


396 
792 

1,188 
1,585 
1,981 
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TabIiB II.— Lihxt of Length for Wrouoht-iron Shaftinq. 

No pvUeys on the line. 



Diameter of 


Length in feet 


Length when 


Length when 


shaft in 


when total 


eiHciency = 


efficiency = 


incites. 


power is absorbed. 


60 per cent. 


76 per cent. 


1 


1,250 


625 


312 


2 


2,500 


1,250 


625 


3 


3,750 


1,875 


937 


4 


5,000 


2,500 


1,250 


5 


6,250 


3,125 


1,562 



From the foregoing it will be seen that shafting is alto- 
gether unsuitable for conveying power any considerable 
distance, and as belting is not adapted to this work choice 
must be made of some other method. 

For a mere dead pull, such as the alternate strokes 
needed to operate a pump, work is, and has long been, 
transmitted to very great distances; as by the long lines of 
draw-rods, ropes, or wires used in mining regions, quarries, 
and elsewhere, for transmitting the power of a water-wheel 
by means of a crank on its main axis, pulling during half 
its revolution, against a heavy weight at the end of the 
line, and thus storing up energy for the return stroke. 

Wooden pump-rods were used in this manner about 1865 
near Petroleum, W. Va. A large condensing engine was 
located in a central position, and the rods transmitted the 
power to a number of oil-wells, twenty-seven in all, situated 
at various distances and in different directions from the 
source of power. The greatest distance was about four 
miles. 

Posts with crank-arms were used to change the direction 
of the pull. The rods were of hickory, connected end to 
end by means of iron straps. 

The transmission of power from the famous 72-foot di- 
ameter overshot wheel at Laxey, on the Isle of Man, is by 
means of similarly connected trussed rods, which in this 
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case are supported at regular intervals on small wheels 
running on iron ways. About 150 horse-power are trans- 
mitted in this way. 

This method was adopted on a very large scale in the 
mines of Devonshire for the transmission of power from 
large overshot water-wheels to pumps fixed in the shaft of 
the mine at a considerable distance higher up the valley. 

In one case* the water-wheel was 52 feet diameter, 12 
feet breast, and its ordinary working speed was 5 revolu- 
tions per minute. The length of stroke given by the crank 
to the horizontal or "flat '* rods was 8 feet^ the rods were 
3i-inch round iron, and were carried on cast-iron pulleys. 

At Devon Great Consols, near Tavistock, there are alto- 
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Piflj. 36.— Rope-drives with Bent Cranks at 120 Degrees. 

gether very nearly three miles of 3-inch wrought-iron rods, 
carried on bobs, pulleys, and stands, whereby power for 
pumping and winding is conveyed along the surface to dif- 
ferent parts of these extensive mines, from 11 large water- 
wheels ranging up to 50 feet in diameter, to which the 
water is brought along eight miles of leats 18 feet in width. 

Rods and wire ropes have also been used to transmit ro- 
tary motion to a considerable distance in a similar manner 
by placing the cranks at 120 degrees, as shown in Fig. 36. 

It is evident that the distance of transmission by this 
contrivance will be subject to the sag of the ropes, unless 



* •* The Old Wheal Friendship Mine, near Marytavy." Pfo^^Inst. 
M. E. 1881, p. 100. 
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intermediate shafts are employed. The motion must also 
be comparatively slow, owing to the severe strains which 
would be thrown upon the bearings and pins by the surg- 
ing and swaying of the ropes during the rapid changes of 
motion to which they would be liable. In order, then, to 
transmit much power, heavy rods or large ropes would be 
necessary, and under these conditions economical transmis- 
sion would be limited to short distances. 

Among the various means in use at the present time for 
conveying power to a distance we find steam, water, gas, 
compressed air, electricity, and rope systems. Each of 
these has its own applications and advantages, but it must 
be borne in mind that with the exception of rope trans- 
mission, of which numerous examples have already been 
given, all other forms usually require a generator at the 
one end and a motor, with separate attendants, at the other. 

Other things being equal, the relative merit of various 
methods of transmitting power will be indicated by the 
cost of transmitting a certain amount of power to any 
given point, as compared with the cost of this power at 
the generating station, while their absolute merit will be 
shown by comparing the cost of the transmitted power at 
the receiving station with the cost of producing the re- 
quired power directly at this point.* Such determinations 
are materially affected by variations in the amounts of 
power and in the distance of transmission; the other prin- 
cipal factors to be considered being the efficiency of the 
system, the number of working hours per annum, the 
price of 1 h. p. per hour at the generating and receiving 
stations, and the convenience and applicability of the sys- 
tem to each special case. 

The efficiency of any system of transmitting power is 
expressed by the ratio of the power obtained at the receiv- 



♦Stahl, *' Wire-rope TraDsmission. 
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ing station to the power given ont at the generating sta- 
tion. In all systems losses of power of greater or less 
magnitude occur, and the most efficient system is that in 
which those losses are reduced to a minimum. We shall 
not attempt here to lay down rules governing the choice of 
any particular method, for the requirements and condi- 
tions are so varied that every individual case must be 
decided upon by the engineer separately with a knowledge 
of all the facts before him. Our present object is to ascer- 
tain the principles governing the use of ropes, and to 
determine those conditions best suited to their economic 
working. 
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CHAPTER V. 

The subject of rope-driving may properly be placed 
under two faeads^ according to the nature of the material 
compofting the ropes, whether metallic or non-metallic. 
With few exceptions metallic or wire ropes are used almost 
exclusively on long-distance or telo-dynamic transmission, 
while non-metallic ropes are employed for intermediate and 
comparatively short drives, the consideration of which con- 
stitutes the present subject-matter.* 

Among the materials employed in this method of power 
transmission we find special forms of leather belting used 
as ropes working in V grooves; fibrous ropes, including flax, 
hemp, cotton, and manilla, are, however, chiefly employed. 

Bawhide ropes, which are made from f inch to 2 inches 
in diameter, are used to a limited extent. Where the 
stress in the rope is not great and the accompanying slip 
is small, rawhide works very well, and will last from three 
to six, and in some cases ten, years. Under ordinary cir- 
cnmstances it is not necessary to use any dressing, as suf- 
ficient lubrication is furnished by the rope itself; if the 
rope slips in its groove the leather will be burned, and lose 
its fiexibility, and also its adhesive qualities, to a certain 
extent. A rawhide rope has very little tendency to rotate 

* Conceming wire-rope transmission the reader is referred to tbe 
following: 

" Wire-rope Transmission*' (A. W. Stahl); **Elektrischen Krafts 
Qbertragung^' (A. Beringer); "Drabtseiltriebs" (D. H. Ziegler); 
** Constructeur" (F. Reuleaux); ** Machine Design" and "Ceutml 
Stations" (W. C. Uuwin). Also trade pamphlets published by W. 
A. Roebling & Sons; Cooper, Hewitt & Co.; and others. 
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on its axis; for this reason the wear is not always nniform^ 
and with a heavy tension it is liable to take the set of the 
groore in which it mns. This is rather an advantage for a 
straight drive, where the rope always mns in the same di- 
rection ; but in those cases where a rope is led on to the 
pulleys at an angle this will be a disadvantage, as under 
sach conditions the rope often slips, and wear is excessive. 
Where the rope is subject to wet or dampness, rawhide is 
an excellent material to use, as it is very little affected by 
dampness. The cost of rawhide rope will average about 
six times that of a good quality of manilla transmission- 
rope, and although it is to be preferred in certain cases, its 
greater cost will limit its application. 

Round-leather ropes, formed by twisting narrow strips of 
leather into a continuous spiral, are used for light driving, 
and are very desirable for some classes of work. 

Solid round-leather ropes, made from several thicknesses 
of belting cemented together and secured with screwed 
wire forced into the leather, are made in various sizes up 
to 2i inches in diameter, but sizes larger than f or 1 inch 
in diameter are seldom used. 

Steel ropes with leather washers closely threaded on 
have been tried with considerable success, but the expense 
of such a rope would necessarily limit its application. 

Other special forms of leather belting used as ropes are 
found in the various modifications of the square and angu- 
lar belts which have been used for a number of years for 
both light and heavy drives. 

Leather ropes as large as 1| inches square, made up of 
layers of leather cemented together so that the whole is 
uniform and continuous, have been used to replace quar- 
ter-turn flat belts, and also for main driving. 

These run in V grooves so that the adhesion is 
greatly in excess of that produced by a flat belt on a 
smooth pulley under the same tension. In the same 
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way triangular belts built up from various thicknesses of 
leather possess the advantages characteristic to all forms 
of rope-driving which use a V groove, viz., greater ad- 
hesion for a given tension, and the facilitj' with which such 
transmitters lend themselves to the communication of 
power between shafts at an angle with each other. 

It is evident that several of these leather-rope belts may 
be used side by side in a manner similar to the various ap- 
plications of fibrous ropes. Such ropes have proven satis- 
factory in those cases where the pulleys are of approxi- 
mately the same diameter; but on pulleys whose diame- 
ters vary considerably each portion of the leather rope in 
contact with the driver tends to rotate the follower at a 
different velocity, necessarily producing slip and wear, to 
an extent depending upon the ratio of the diameters em- 
ployed. 

In England manilla is now being used very largely, but 
cotton ropes were formerly preferred to the exclusion of all 
others for all kinds of driving; but the most probable cause 
of this was not that cotton was the best or most economi- 
cal material for the purpose, but that rope-driving is most 
common at cotton factories, and cotton ropes were made 
in the locality by men who were familiar with the local 
product, and had been for years making spindle and rim 
bands of small size. When the demand for large sizes 
arose these rope-makers applied themselves to the newer 
industry, and shut out other materials.* 

In the mills of Dundee and vicinity, and in the North of 
Ireland, where flax and hemp are worked, we find ropes of 
hemp, a local product, used entirely. 

In many cases ropes of cotton are to be preferred, as they 
are generally softer and more pliable than the ordinary 
manilla ropes, thus allowing smaller pulleys to be used 



* W. H. Booth, Am. Machinist, Ja.nu&ryy 1891. 
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with Leds injury ^o :he tibrea. In fact, cotton lopea of 
dmail 'iiaiuecer biive jeen. uaed for years in coctoti ma- 
(.'hiriery jaridin::s «>ver pulleys, and under conditions which. 
would weiLT out a maniila rone in one third the time. 
Tliere ia tiao .m :uivantuge in that there is leas internal 
chatini; and wear when :he rope is bent over a pnlley, on 
account *)! :he •smoutkneas ot :he librea and the great elas- 
ticity «>f the varna. 

Tlie .M)tt(>n til) re is not, as it appears to the eye, a solid 
cylindrical. ^♦»saameriiive hair, but when fully ripe is shown 
under the microacope aa a flattened hollow ribbon or col- 
lapseii fjylindric tuoe twiated 
several times throuixhout its 
leni^h. as ahuwn in Fiji. 37;* 
it is of efjual size for about 
three fourtJia of ita Ien:^th, and 
it then srradually tapers to a 
point. This point is a section 
almost perfectly cylindric.and, 
unlike the re^t of the fibre, 
often composed of iolid m.atter. 

Coverinor the outside mem- ^ .^ ^ ^_ -. 

f - ,, . - . FtG. 37.— Cotton Fifrk, Or- 

brane of the hbre is an oleagi- le.v^» Variety (G^>9sypium 

nous coating: srenerallv known Hirsuttun). 
as cot ton- wax. This wax amounts to about two per cent 
of the fibre, and in the spinning of the material it reqwires 
to be reduced to a certain point of liquefaction by the 
heated temperature of the room before it can be made to 
work properly without lapping on the drawing rollers. 

Those fibres vary in size from 0.00084 inch mean di- 
ameter, and about ^ inch long to 0.000635 inch mean 
diameter and 2J inches in length, depending upon the 
variety of the cotton; but for a given variety the differ- 

* Hco "The (/\)tton Fibre," by Hugh Monie, Jr. Published by 
11 ly wood «& Bon, Manchester, Eng. 
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ence is yery small: thus in the Sea Island cotton the 
maximnm length of fibre is 2 inches^ while the minimum 
is If inches; in the same way in the Orleans yarietj 
shown in Fig. 37 the maximum length is 1^ inches and 
the minimum ^|inch. 

As a rule, those cottons which have the longest fibres 
are also the smallest in diameter: they possess the natural 
twist in a more perfect and highly developed form, and 
are much stronger and more elastic. 

In all good commercial fibres of cotton there is neces- 
sarily (1) a very small percentage of solidified oleaginous 
matter distributed over the internal surface of the fibre 
deposited when the vital fluids were in active circulation; 
and (2) a certain percentage of moisture known as water 
of hydration. 

These together with the twisted structure impart to the 
fibres that suppleness, tenacity, and elasticity without which 
they would be almost useless for manufacturing purposes. 

The cotton fibre is thus naturally well adapted to the 
work of being twisted into yarns; the presence of the 
natural convolutions and comparative smoothness of the 
surface of the unit filament permits considerable elonga- 
tion, and the wax on its surface serves as a natural lubri- 
cant and prevents the fibres from becoming brittle. 

Thus it will be seen that ropes made from fibres pos- 
sessing these characteristics are particularly well adapted 
to the transmission of power in which the rope is con- 
stantly undergoing a varying strain and is subjected to 
much flexion. 

The strength of cotton ropes is, however, relatively small 
when compared with other fibrous ropes, and although the 
weight is about one fifth less than man ilia, for equal di- 
ameters, the actual first cost is from fifty to seventy five 
per cent greater than for the latter. 

Nystrom gives the breaking strength of thr^e-strand 
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* H'?*j alno Ki;ntH " Mechaaical Engineer's Pocket-Book, 
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Table III. — Strength op Cotton Transmission-hopes. 

iK'STchU Ultimate^B^eaking^Strength. 

i 1,150 

f 1,800 

f ' 2,600 

i 8,500 

1 4,600 
li 7,200 
li 10,400 
li 14,000 

2 18,400 

than ifi used with manilla, for the latter is weakened by 
the grease with which it is lubricated; and, moreover, a 
larger factor must be allowed for wear on account of the 
character of the manilla fibre, which breaks more easily 
tinder bending strains. 

As compared with manilla, then, the advantages of cot- 
ton ropes of the same diameter are: Greater flexibility, 
greater elasticity, less internal wear and loss of power due 
to bending the fibres, and the use of smaller pulleys for a 
given diameter of rope. Its disadvantages are: Greater 
first cost, lesser strength, and, possibly, a greater loss of 
power due to pulling the ungreased rope out of the groove 
— in any case this is usually small with speeds over 2000 
feet per minute. 

As we have already noted, manilla rope is used very ex- 
tensively for transmission purposes, but its application has 
not always met with that success which would follow ^ 
more thorough knowledge of its requirements. Inefficient 
rope-drives are erected and run for a few months, or per- 
haps only days, and are replaced with larger ropes if the 
sheaves will permit, or, as in many cases, tiie ropes give 
way to leather belting, and henceforth rope-driving is con- 
demned. The true cause is not so much the inefficiency 
of the ropes as it is the lack of knowledge governing their 
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instance, the laceration of a cell in the separation from the 
leaf-atalk, or the snbeeqnent opening out of the ende of 
the cells. 

The contonr of the perimet«r is also roagh, as noted in 
the figure, 39b, as it retains the form impressed upon it by 
the contigDons cells when in the plant. 

These fibres have great strength in the direction of their 
length, but are weak trausversely ;* when made into rope 
they are compelled, in bending over the sheave, to slide on 



(ft) 



-C2. 



each other while ander pressure from the load. This 
causes the interDal chafing and grinding which, if not pre- 
vented, soon wears ont 9 rope when subjected to bending 
strain. 

In addition to the action of the fibres upon each other, 
the strands and the yams of which the strands are com- 
posed also slide a small distance upon each other, causing 
friction, and hence internal wear. 

By opening out an old dry rope which has been used over 
a sheave, a fine powder will be disclosed, showing that 
where the rope was bent over the sheaves the strands, in 
sliding on each other, ground some of the fibres to powder. 
Another reason for this is that the fibres in an old rope be- 
come brittle and weak when dry, so that the constant 

•TheteDBile strength of maniltti fibreB will average over 30,000 
poands per sqnare inch of section. 



f'lnr* Vjwll.l ;l«rT art s^'iW-^ei rapidly disintegrates 

A-.ir fr.n :'ir enirn-il wear wh::-!i a rope snffers from 
fr.z.ZAn wi:L :i5 i^i^are ir^n of which is the differential 
irlTinz *rf -ec: •. th-ese two are :r.e principal canses of rapid 
wr^ir in a r:-r«e-dr:ve. to rem-e»iy which we mast in the first 
csj.i^ Iuor;:-a:e the ^'res, ani in ; he second, prevent undue 
f -lire of the rope. How this is effected in practice will be 
e^r^n presentlj. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

In manufacturing manilla rope the fibres are first spun 
into a yarn, this yarn being twisted in a direction called 
right-hand. From 20 to 80 of these yarns,* depending 
on the size of the rope, are then put together and twisted 
in the opposite direction, or left-hand, into a strand. 
Three of these strands for a 3-strand, or four for a 4-strand, 
rope are then twisted together, the twist being again in 
the right-hand direction. It will be noticed that when the 
strand is twisted it untwists each of the threads, and when 
the three strands are twisted together into rope it untwists 
the strands, but again twists up the threads. It is this 
opposite twist that keeps the rope in its proper form. 
When a weight is hung on the end of a rope the tendency 
is for the rope to untwist and become longer. In untwist- 
ing the rope it will twist the threads up, and the weight 
will revolve until the strain of the untwisting strands just 
equals the strain of the threads being twisted tighter. In 
making a rope it is impossible to make these strains exactly 
balance each other, and it is this fact that makes it neces- 
sary to take out the turns in a new rope — that is, untwist 
it when it is put at work. 

* A three-strand rope one inch in diameter is the key to the sizing 
of the yarns. Yarns of 20s are of such a size as to require 20 to fill 
a tube half an inch in diameter, or to make one strand of an inch 
rope; 26s requires 26 to fill the same size tube ; and so on. The size 
of cotton yarns, on the other hand, depends upon the number of 
hanks per pound ; thus 20's, or number 29 cotton, requires 20 hanks 
(340 yards each) of this size to weigh one pound. 
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The fibres of maDiU^ which are thus twisted into ropes 
will average over 6 feet in lengthy varying from 3^^ to 12 
feet. If thej were long enough, the most advantageous 
method of using them would be to lay the fibres side by 
side, and secure them at the two ends; each fibre would 
then bear its own share of the strain, and the strength of 
the bundle would be that of the sum of the strengths 
of the separate fibres. As a long rope could not be 
formed in this way, the fibres are secured by twisting 
so as to produce sufficient compression to prevent them 
from moving upon each other when a strain is applied ; but 
in attaining this amount of compression their strength is 
greatly reduced; this very compression acts as a constant 
weight on the fibre, and must be deducted therefrom before 
the available strength can be applied. 

The weakening effect produced by twisting varies consid- 
erably among the fibren of the same rope according to their 
distance from the centre or heart of the bundle. If a cer- 
tain amount of twist be given to a bundle of fibres, the 
outer ones will be strained more, and will act with less use- 
ful effect than those on the inside, which will have to bear 
the greater part of the strain while the rope is being used. 
It will therefore be evident that if the fibres were twisted 
at once into a thick rope the outer fibres would be so much 
strained as to be of little or no use in contributing to the 
strength of the rope, but by making the rope as we have 
indicated by first twisting into yarns, then into strands, and 
finally combining these into a rope, the strain is more 
equalized, and the important properties of length and 
strength are secured without too great a sacrifice of the 
strength of the individual fibres. 

The degree of twist in the rope may be determined by 
constructing a right-angled triangle, the base of which is 
the circumference, and the height the length of one turn 
of the strand measured parallel to the axis. The difference 
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between this height and the hypothenuse is the quantity by 
which the rope is twisted. The roperaaker's ordinary rule 
for a three- strand rope is to have one turn to as many 
inches as are contained in the circumference of the rope; 
but the degree of twist is variable and more or less de- 
pendent upon the judgment of the maker. 

Experiments by Reaumur to determine the effect of twist 
upon a rope showed that a small well-made hemp cord 
broke in different places with a mean weight of 65 pounds; 
while the three strands of which it was composed bore 29^, 
33^, and 35 pounds respectively^ so that the total absolute 
strength of the strands was 98 pounds, although the aver- 
age real strength was only 65 pounds, thus showing a loss 
of 33 per cent. 

More recently the test of a small rope showed an average 
strength of 4550 pounds, while the aggregate strength of 
its 72 yarns was 6480 pounds — each yarn bearing about 90 
pounds; thus there is a loss of 1930 pounds, or about 30 
per cent. 

Ropes made of the same hemp and the same weight per 
foot, but twisted respectively to two thirds, three fourths, 
arid four fifths of the lengths of their component yarns, 
supported the following weights in two experiments made 
by Duhamel:* 

Pounds. Pounds. 

Twothirds 4,098 4.350 

Threefourths 4,850 6,753 

Fourfifths 6,205 7,397 

The results of these experiments led Duhamel to make 
ropes without twist by placing the yarns together and 
wrapping them round to keep them together. The rope 
had great strength and pliability, but not much durability 

♦ Tomlinson, vol. vii. p. 574. 
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on acoonnt of the outer covering wearing away or opening 
when bent, thus admitting moisture to the interior, which 
rottetl the yarns. 

In general, the greater the twist the more hard and rigid 
the rope is, and the better it will keep its form; but it is . 

not as strong, weight for weight, as the more loosely \ 

t wi-^t(.Ml rope; moreover, the hard -twisted rope is more rigid i 

I :ian tlie other, and is not :i3 suitable for transmission pur- 
poses, owing to the rapid wear which constant fiexore 
fn'oduees. 

A very excellent transmission-rope, known as the '^ Lam- 
beth," is made in a somewhat similar manner to that just 
described, but it is not open to the same objections. In 
this case the rope, which is of cotton, is made of four 
strands twisted together in the nsual manner, but the 
strands are themselves composed of a bundle of fine yams 
and have scarcely an appreciable twist. Each bundle, 
romprisirig many hundred yams, is wound spirally with 
smaller bundles of about 100 yams each. In this way 
the outside of the rope acts as a shield or covering to 
the cores which do the work. By this means a certain 
amount of the natural elasticity of the cotton is re- 
tained, and its pliability is much greater than in ordinary 
hawser-laid ropes. 

Lubrication of transmission-ropes is provided for in 
various ways. Frequently the rope is laid up dry and a 
(!oating or dressing is given to the exterior, which is sup- 
posed to penetrate to the interior and lubricate the fibres. 
With some dressings this may occur, bnt with others 
the effect is merely local; the interior of the rope re- 
mains dry, and much bending soon wears it out. With 
cotton ropes, as we have already noted, the internal 
chafing and wear is very much reduced, and for this 
reason cotton ropes are laid up dry and are not usually 
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labricated; they are, however, generally coated with some 
form, of dressing to prevent the fibre from rising or the 
rope fraying, and to protect it from an undue amount of 
moisture when exposed to the weather; it also assists in 
retaining the natural moisture in the fibres, without 
which they would become brittle and weak. 

According to the nature of the dressing, the interior 
may or may not be affected by the outer coating. Bees- 
wax and black lead, with a little tallow, forms an excellent 
moisture-proof covering for ropes; it fills in the spaces 
between the strands, and the rope soon assumes a perfectly 
round and smooth appearance, like a bar of iron ; with this 
coating the interior retains its natural condition, and should 
therefore not be used where a lubricant is desired. Pine 
tar is much used on cotton ropes for the same purpose. 
Mixtures of tallow and black lead; molasses and black 
lead; equal parts of resin or beeswax, with black lead, 
tallow, and molasses melted together, and applied hot; and 
various other compounds are in use for this purpose. 
Tallow, lard, and other greases are used separately, and are 
fairly satisfactory as a lubricant. When the rope runs out- 
of-doors a water-proof coating is necessary to preserve it 
from decay, and for this purpose, if it is also desired to 
lubricate the rope at the same time, there is probably noth- 
ing better than tallow and black lead, or graphite, pro- 
vided the rope is not twisted too hard, which would pre- 
vent the dope from penetrating. In certain drives that 
are subjected to hard service and are more or less exposed 
to the weather boiled linseed-oil is used very successfully. 
According to Mr. A. D. Pentz,* the rope is treated every 
two weeks to about two quarts of the oil, dripped one drop 
at a time upon one of the sheaves, which is uncovered on 
top; the rope runs on the bottom of the sheave and slowly 



Sng. Magazine^ Nov. 1993, p. 25^. 
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absorbs the oil. Although the rope is very materially 
weakened by this process^ yet the greater freedom of the 
fibres permits a heavier working strain to be carried, for it 
is the relative wear of the fibres that determines the life of 
the rope. A manilla rope with the fibres properly labri- 
cated will, under the same conditions, outlast from two to 
four similar dry-laid ropes which are allowed to run dry. 
Manilla transmission-ropes are generally laid up in tallow^ 
paraffine, soapstone, or a mixture similar to the 'above 
preparations. 

A superior manilla transmission-rope is that known as 
the " Stevedore," or black rope, which is made with both 
three and four strands, the latter being- laid up about a 
central core. The yarns of this rope are each coated with 
a mixture of graphite and tallow, so that when twisted 
into strands the coating lodges in the hollows and uneven 
places among the fibres, and thoroughly lubricates the 
strands and individual fibres composing the rope, which is 
thus made practically as nearly water-proof as possible. 
After it has been in use a short time its appearance is that 
of a black rod of iron, smooth and round, similar to the 
beeswax-coated rope previously mentioned, but perfectly 
flexible. A manilla rope tlius made will last from three 
to eight years if not overstrained ; when running indoors 
under favorable conditions the latter limit may be attained, 
but when exposed to the weather, or when working under 
less favorable conditions, its life will be shortened. 

Hemp ropes intended for outdoor seihrice are sometimes 
treated by passing the yarns through boiling-hot tar, suit- 
able machinery being used to regulate the amount of tar 
retained in the yams so that the fibres may be coated over 
and thus preserved from decay. Tarring protects rope 
from injury by exposure to rain and immersion in water, 
but it makes itg fibre rigid and impairs its strength; for 
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this reason it is unsuitable for ordinary transmission pur- 
poses. 

It has been shown by experiment : * 

1. That white or un tarred rope in continual service is 
one third more durable than tarred. 2. That it retains its 
strength much longer when kept in stock. 3. That it re- 
sists the ordinary injuries of the weather one fourth longer. 

With the exception of the outside yarns of large haw- 
sers, manilla ropes are not tarred. 

The breaking strength of a rope depends both upon 
the quality of the material and the degree of twist given 
to the strands; for a loosely twisted rope of a given diame- 
ter the strength is less than that in a hard twist of 
the same diameter, but compared weight for weight, the 
rope with the lesser degree of twist is the stronger. 

In discussing the strength of ropes, which formerly was 
always given in terms of the circumference, there is a lack 
of uniformity among writers in the relation between the 
diameter and area of a rope. The circumference, as meas- 
ured by a tape, depends upon the number of strands in the 
rope and their compression upon one another. If the 
strands still retained their circular section when twisted 
into a rope, the circumference of a 3-strand rope would be 
2.86 times the diameter of the circumscribing circle, as 
given by Nystrom; if the strands completely fitted the 
circle its measure would be n times the diameter as given 
by Unwin and others. 

As neither of these conditions obtains in practice the 
true value lies between 2.86 and 3.14, and we shall assume 
3 as the most suitable factor. 

In the same way the area of the cross-section of the rope 
is variously estimated as that of the area of the circular 
strands, or as the area of the full diameter of the rope. 

*Dubamel : Traite de la fabrique des manceavres pour les vaisseaux. 
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Fig. 40. — Actuai. Section of Bofk. 

iuu] the com precision of the latter upon one another, will 
('Vif](',r\t]y affect the area of the section; for the longer the 
xf/im] the more nearly will the cross-section of each strand 
approach a circle. It is obvious that the trne valne must 
lin f«itw(5cn OJj^fP and 0.7854^. In determinlnor this area 
llin wrii/or made u number of plaster casts at different 
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points of several 3-strand manilla ropes, yaiying in aise 
from } inch to If inches diameter. With these casta as 
dies, which were covered with printer's inlc, Impressiona 
ivere made and the area obtained by using a planimeter. 
The area at several sections was found to be practically 
constant for each rope, and varied between O.Qld^ and 
O.eSrf* — the mean value being 0.63^*, from which we 
obtain the ratio 

Area of section of rope _ 0.636^" _ 
Area of circumscribing circle ~ 0.7854(r ~ * ' 

that is, the actual area of a 3-strand rope equals eight 
tenths of the area of the circumscribing circle. 



Fia, 41 — Cross-section of EtoFB. 

A print obtained with a plaster cast, showing the distor- 
tion of the strands from a true circle, is reproduced in 
Fig. 40. Fig. 41 is a similar print, showing the relation 
between the actual area of the cross-section and the area 
included between circular strands and the tangents joining 
them. It will be noted that the excess of area onteide of 
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A3 "lie iTT^rn^j. 'f z^'-i "w-*^ '^-^ mpe Taries from 10.000 
>:-:zi= i*rr =».::ir» jz^jo. for a "i-jica rape ^a oT€r 12,000 
yinzids i r i oalz-iiLjii r^;;;e. ir :an be seen, that a vaore 
Mici73za i^t^nrr.r.iizi' n ^laj le aiaJe if a Tariable is used 
in :lie f.m:;.:i. 'V.rii ::iie ^>.^e aasnmpcioa of area isdos, 
■j-.Ciize'i *:7 rruiL ilie i:llcwin:r eirressoa has be^i de- 
diiif^i^ w'zich wZl zy^^ a very ^ir valne of the breakiDg 
atr*nr:li f r nev Ti.ir ^:i. nrr^s: 5. = l»»i*x, in which x 
ia a viria.:le -ie^endjzi^ nrcn tie diameter of rope; for 
maniila Tir^i ve imiT assame the onjMiical Talae 
ar = SI — !>'/. irhere '/ ia the diameter in inches. 

The nlrimate atrecgth per square inch oi actual section 
will then be 

O.S-,€P 

From these formulas Table IV has been compnted : 
The abore yalnes are for new manilla ropes made of 
«olccted gtock; ropes that are greasy or wet will be reduced 

^ Major Parker's report of tests made at Watertown Arsenal. 
1H85. Kx. Doc., No. 86. Experiments of M. Doboul in ** Bulletin 
He In Hocl6t6 d'Knconragement des Arts/' Pails, 1868. Riehle Bros.* 
)atM)rator)r tcRtu ; aod otheit « 



I 
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Table IV.— Strength of Manilla Tbansmibbion-ropes. 

Dia. of rope = d. Breakli^ f(»d5^' Strength per square inch, 8. 

i * 1,900 12,200 

i 2,900 11,950 

f 4.100 11,750 

{ 5,500 11,525 

1 7,100 11,350 
li 8,800 11,125 
IJ 10,900 10,975 
U 15,000 10,625 
If 19,800 10,800 

2 25,100 10,000 

in strength from 20 to 30 per cent, but when ropes are 
used for transmission of power the lubrication of the 
fibres is of more importance than the actual breaking 
strength of the rope, as in any case the apparent working 
strain, as calculated from the power transmitted and the 
speed of the rope, should not be taken greater than 5 per 
cent of the ultimate strength; in many 'cases not more 
than 2 per cent is used. 

If we wished to obtain the working strength in 
any given case we would usually divide the breaking 
strength by an assumed apparent factor of safety, but 
for a flying rope, in addition to this, it is necessary 
to provide a factor of wear; moreover, the actual strains 
are generally much greater than the normal as calcu- 
lated from the power transmitted, due to vibrations in 
running, imperfect tension mechanisms, defects in con- 
struction, and other causes. As the strength at the splice 
is only 70 to 75 per cent of the strength of the rope, the 
actual margin for wear and unknown strains is not as large 
as would at first seem apparent. In the first place, the 
strength of a lubricated rope is weakened about 25 per 
cent by the grease, then 25 per cent more must be deducted 
for the strength of the splice; this leaves only about 50 
per cent of the original strength of the rope which is 
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» * M -I !♦* -K m. :i J. sna*l i*^**pt "a;!* JC -Je r-cieakir.g 

/ .*- -r. /'vti :.*.-». fi:ns>.t^i ':t li* Messrs. Feaunce 
;;♦% ' ''^ ''f r. '. *. - -^^ ▼ -•- iiT* 'tsr^z''^i r»:pe-l»iiL^ erten- 
/ * r^ i'r,f. Vr.» ". ** rw^ z:jjlz ,il iir-rtr^iicises in practice 
* f- ',*,^ '."/ f'/*'>:, '>.' i^-rT^-. :-^ ir. irsson, on the two por- 
->///r^ //( t/r^ /^//^ J *^j-..il u> To :o ^ rf* pounds; that is, 

r, - t; = p = 75 to 80 <r, 

i^'l^^^** y^ iMttHiou on driTing side; 
7'^ f ^riMion on Hlack side; 



• M».». (MiffMf l»y (I W. Hunt, Trans. A. S. M. E., vol. xn. 

\mith 'Alto 
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T 

It is probable that the value of the ratio -~ varies from 

1^ to 2^ in ordinary practice, depending upon the speed of 
the rope, the coefficient of friction, and the arc of contact 
between rope and pulley. 

T 

Tin win assumes -p = 1.2 when the belt embraces 0.4 of 

the circumference of the smaller pulley; hence the greatest 
tension would be 

T^ = 1.2P = 90d* to 96rf\ 

This is based upon a coefficient of friction = 0.7 for a 45° 
groove, which we believe to be greatly in excess of its aver- 
age value for running ropes. Moreover, the rope velocity 
vfas not considered in determining the above ratio; at 
speeds over 2000 feet per minute the influence of cen- 
trifugal force cannot be neglected, as it produces a very 
considerable force in the rope, and for these reasons the 

T 
value of the ratio -^ will be greater in average practice 

than 1.2. 

If we assume a speed of 4000 feet per minute, the value 
of this ratio for greasy ropes may be taken equal to 2, from 
which there is obtained 7^ = 2 x Ibd^ to 80d* = IbOd" to 
160fi{' — a value somewhat less than that which we have as- 
sumed as a suitable working strain, viz., 200(7* pounds. In 
a recent communication from Messrs. Combe, Barbour & 
Combe of Belfast, who have been engaged in furnishing 
rope transmission for thirty years, it is stated that their 
basis of calculating the horse-power is to assume that a 
rope 6i inches circumference (IJ inches diameter) work- 
ing on a four-foot pulley going 100 revolutions per minute 
will drive 8 h. p. under medium circumstances; and by 
^^ medium circumstances'' they mean '^ that the ropes must 
work at a distance of at least 20 feet from centre of shafts 



100 

;uid iC ;i l^m incIin^LCioii tium. 40' from the horizontal, at a 
§r»*e«i 3.«.c -intier tij^A) feet per miniite. Should the ropes be 
w r^:n^ verticallj or jX ;ui azigie greater than 45% instead 
•jf ZAji^ ;^ ^ h. p. as she basia^ joa should take 7 or 6 respec- 
tiv-I.'. liCLori^!!^ AS ihe oond.tions grow worse and worse. 
».»i :.:e oclier hrtndy shoald tlie ropes work horizontally 
anii sz :i z^^aier di:?taJioe rLaji ^0 feet from centre to centre, 
nnd wica a speed up co 3oOO feet per minute^ and the pnl- 
\^j'< be fiiir' J Iat*^, saj from 5 to T feet in diameter, you 
miij tj.ke Ii> lasted of S as the basas^'^ From these consid- 
erALioti;* clie workin.g stniin may readily be determined. If, 

f 
as btffo"^, we tike -^ = ^, we find that nnder aveiage con- 
ditions the allowable working strain will be 2*^ = l^od* 
poar.ds. Under more ^TonibLe c(Kiditions and a higher 

T 

Telocity -^ will be greater and 7\ will approach 2Q0d*. 

Althoagh we hare assnmed the normal working load not 
to exceed 2CK.\r poaads, this most be considered as the 
economiotd laid for the lasting qualities of the rope; in 
many aises, however, the first cost, the more convenient 
adaptation of smaller ropes, and the nae and lesser cost of 
smaller pnlleys on t weigh the greater economy obtained by 
the larger ro(ies, and loads ture carried far in excess of that 
given. By the use of a greater number of wraps the work- 
« ing load on each will be reduced; but this adds to the first 
cost of the plant, and many concerns prefer to pnt in a new 
rope every year or two rather than put in more or larger 
ropes every six or eight years. 

The ropes most commonly found in use vary from f inch 
to 2 inches in diameter, although other sizes are frequently 
employed; in one case, cited by Mr. T. S. Miller,* a rope 



♦ Trans. A. S. M. E. 1891. 
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no larger than rf^ inch diameter is used very satisfactorily 
to transmit 20 h. p. 

The largest rope in use for this purpose, so far as the 
writer is aware, is 3^ inches in diameter; it is of cotton 
(Lambeth), and is used to drive the cable drums in the 
Washington Street power station of the North Chicago 
Street Railway Company. 

In England and Germany ropes smaller than 1 inch 
in diameter are seldom employed except for machine 
driving ; in ordinary cases the sizes most frequently 
adopted vary from 1^ to 3 inches in diameter. 

In main drives where a number of ropes are used, the 
tendency, as judged from recent practice, seems to favor a 
diameter about 1| or If inches. 

With a given velocity and working tension the weight of 
rope required for transmitting a given horse-power will be 
the same, irrespective of the diameter of rope; the 
smaller rope will require more parts, but the weight will 
be the same. As we have stated, many engineers prefer 
to use a greater number of ropes over wide-faced pulleys; 
but in order to reduce the expense incident to a large 
number of grooves in the pulleys a closer margin is allowed 
on the smaller ropes, and in consequence the normal work- 
ing strain on each rope is usually increased far in excess of 
that which would be necessary if the same weight of rope 
were employed as for the larger diameter. As a result of 
this, the small ropes are rapidly worn out, and frequent 
renewals become necessary. 

We are aware that small ropes are advocated and in- 
stalled by many engineers, but we believe this to be wrong 
both in principle and practice. In rope-driving the first 
cost and erection of small driving-pulleys may influence a 
designer to use small ropes; but as ropes are sold by the 
pound, and as the weight necessary to transmit a given 
power should be the same, irrespective of the diameter, it 
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is evident that the first cost of the rope itself will be the 
same^ whether large or small ropes are employed. More- 
OTer^ if the pulley is proportioned to the size of rope in 
each case, the smaller rope will last only about one third as 
long as a rope twice its size, nnder similar conditions. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

HoWEYEB desirable it may be to nse a given diameter of 
rope, the conditions of the problem frequently prohibit the 
employment of such ropes, and the designer must deter- 
mine whether he shall use a smaller diameter or a different 
material or method of transmission. 

If we assume that there is a minimum diameter of pulley 
which may be safely used for any given diameter and speed 
of rope, it will be evident that the number of revolutions 
of the pulley imposes conditions which limit the choice of 
rope diameter. 

Thus if the maximum speed of rope be taken at 5000 
feet per minute for a permanent installation, in which the 
working load is 200cr pounds, and the least diameter of 

pulley D = d^' ( V^) + 1^" (page 179), then the greatest 
number of revolutions which can be obtained under these 
conditions with a 1-inch manilla rope will be 550. 

If the least diameter of pulley for cotton ropes be taken 
equal to 0.8Z>, then the greatest speed will be approxi- 
mately 700 revolutions per minute for the same diameter 
of rope. If a greater rotative speed be desired, it is evident 
that a smaller rope must be used. 

In any case, the greatest number' of revolutions which 
may be obtained without excessive wear for a given diame- 
ter of rope will be found in Tab\e VI, which has been de- 

V 
termined from the formula N= — =:, in which 

nD 

N = revolutions per minute of smaller pulley; 
V = velocity of rope in feet per minute; 
D = least permissible diameter of pulley* 



ipt^eds are obtamed by the 
z Tea in the table; but it 
''-'-*.- 1 Ti t' -aces ^' Ode a rope less than } inch 



•ix'-< «• p«r Mmare tif Saaller PoOegr 
<: ^sx ^ A Linear Ttstocily oC 






890 
670 
530 
410 



290 



T :.•* wsir : f a r * 7«e i? K^ili: internal and extemaL As we 
LAT-f 7:^T-..--s>T. te:. :"'.•* :ii:«*rT:al vear is dae to the bend- 
:r.r :f ::-'t i: "^ *-- iVrir sliii"^ npon one another, which 
rrv:«:<* a r*:T.i r.j: Jk:; -, — ^err mnoh increased when the 
>:~i ..!> a^ -■: '.-. r.-j^ktei or when a hard twist is given to 
: .»• r;;vv *. ::s rrtTtr.;;: ^ It :he greater compression of the 
f.. r«^ ,::vr. o-^e *^. : er ::** fnei?dom of action which is so 
i-is^-..;;*, u :..e I;:V of :>.e rv-i^. It is evident that a similar 
^^^r,•v^t'^ . r. of .he f.>:vs will oconr when a rope nnder ten- 
s.oii ;$ »nir;>\i arvvird a pr.'.eT: the greater this tension 
iJh* irrt>A;or a,A> will Iv the compression and distortion of 
I he ti^rx^ 

T;;e oiten.^l wt«r is lir.e to the contact between the rope 
and Uu* 55:di« of i:iO crix^ve in which it runs, and is greatly 
uuM>\^:8<Ki when slip tvvvir$: roughness in the groove also 
uuMv;i.<t>$ the we:ir, and for this rftison the rim should be 
tUHKHl smooth and ivli^hei). as Uie oater fibres, mbbing 
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on a rough-turned or cast surface, will gradually break, 
fibre by fibre, and thus give the rope a short life. 

Contact between different ropes, or between a rope and 
some obstructing surface, such as a partition wall, post, or 
floor-beam, is frequently the cause of a large portion of the 
external wear of a rope : this may be due to faulty construc- 
tion or erection; pulleys designed with too small a pitch 
between the grooves, or running out of true, causing the 
ropes to vibrate and flap against each other, or, as in out- 
side work, a swaying, producing contact, may be set up in 
the ropes, due to the action of the wind. 

Excessive swaying will also tend to cause the rope to 
jump its groove. In order to prevent this and reduce the 
side motion as much as possible it is often customary in 
outdoor drives to place idlers for both tight and slack 
sides of the ropes so as to guide each portion as it enters 
upon or leaves the groove. 

A characteristic uniform surging sometimes occurs in 
flying ropes due to the harmonic vibration which is set up 
when the speed and distance between shafts bears a cer- 
tain relation to the tension in the ropes. Gases of exces- 
sive vibration due to this cause have been remedied by 
slightly increasing or decreasing the speed of the ropes. 
Where such vibration causes the rope to beat against an 
obstruction, as a floor or ceiling, the external wear is of 
course increased. 

With the same total stress in a rope, it may be assumed 
that the wear, both internal and external, increases directly 
with the number of flexures, the slip, and the surface in 
contact; and also, that a reverse bending is more injurious 
to the rope than single bends in a constant direction. 
For a given speed the number of flexures and the actual 
surface in contact with the pulleys will decrease as the 
distance between centres increases, and hence the wear 
will vary inversely with the distance between centres of 
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are Ui be preferred where it is posible to uat the largeT 
puileya wiiicii are necesaanr for sacli njp*a. 

Witii larr^er ropes the wear i» not only nacb. less, but, 
where Clie '^ausu multiple-wrap svsceoL is nsed, when a 
nil nher of yama give way eke rope does not port xt ouce 
if duhjeeteti go a greater or aaddea teiisioii, but jmolj ran 
until a convenient opportunity offers to aJint down; where- 
as with, tiie amail rope, having a greater nmnber of wraps, 
when a §trand or a namber of yams give way, any in- 
creased atreas due to adJinioual load or LoiperfeGtioDS in 
the system is liable to stiH further rupture the yams in the 
wejxicer rope, and a ^udien break or palling oat oecars. 

Besides the greater life of the rope, and conseqaent less 
eost, the saving of time on account of fewer breakdowns 
and stoppages is a factor worth considering; and although 
thu feature does not cut as much of a figure with rope- 
driving as it does with factory beltings yet it is of such 
importance that many men would rather use some other 
form of transmission than suffer the annoyance incident to 
resrpl icing a broken rope every few months. While the 
time lost in repairing the rope or in laying down a new one 
may not be great in itself, the stoppage of a department in 
a buHy season may prove to be a serious loss. Where 
foundries and isolated shops have been driven by small 
ropes this has happened so frequently that the ropes have 
been taken out and replaced with shafting, or other more 
expensive method of transmission. 

In order to avoid any serious loss of time or inconven- 
ience due to a sudden rupture two independent ropes 
should be used, each having its own tension sheave and 
weight. This does not involve any more wraps than would 
otherwise be used for a single wind, for the normal work- 
ing stress is in any case so much less than the actual 
strength that for a temporary run of a few hours, or even 
days, one rope could readily carry double its working loatl 
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in case the other should give out. When two independent 
ropes are thus used they may be wound separately, each 
wrap occupying successive grooves on the pulleys ; or, 
which is more frequently the case, the ropes may be wound 
in parallel, thus bringing each rope in alternate grooves: 
in either case it is preferable to use an independent 
tightener, although a single-tension carriage, provided 
with two sheaves, may be used; but with this latter, owing 
to local causes and the difficulty of splicing both ropes of 
an equal length, the load is not as well distributed between 
the two ropes. 

In subsequent considerations of the driving power of 
ropes the relation between the ultimate strength, weight 
per foot of length, normal working strain, and the diame- 
ter of rope will be represented by the following equations 
which have been determined for manilla transmission rope : 

Let d = diameter of rope in inches; 

w = weight of rope in pounds per foot; 
5, = breaking strain in pounds; 
t = normal working strain in pounds; 
a; = an empirical coefficient. 
Then w = 0.3216(f; 
8, = lOOd'x; 
t* = 200df ; 
a: = 81 — 9d. 

The weight w per foot of length varies considerably m 
different makes of rope, depending upon the amount of 
twist and the foreign matters in the rope. 

It is well known that much of the cheaper manilla rope 

* On account of the relatively great difference between 8i and t, it 
is not thought advisable to consider the increase in strength of the 
smaller ropes, as in any case the difference would be very slight, and, 
moreover, it must be noted that t is the normal estimated strain, and 
may vary considerably from the actual strain. 
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on the market is largely adalterated with weighing mate- 
rial^ sacb as gelatine size, French clay, and white lead. 
Thus some manilla ropes will weigh not more than 0.26<r 
pounds when dry and very loosely twisted; in other cases 
the weight will be as much as 0.46^ pounds per foot of 
length. The value we have given, viz., 0,S2d* pounds, cor- 
responds very closely to the average weight of good quality 
lubricated transmission ropes. 

Cotton ropes are about twenty per cent lighter for equal 
diameters, and will vary from 0.20d* to 0,29d* pound per 
foot. In the following table (VII) 0.32£r has been used 
for manilla and 0.26d* for cotton ropes. 



Table VII. — Weight of Ropes. 



Diameter 

of 

Rope. 


Weight in Pounds per Foot. 


Manilla. 
w = 0:S2cP. 


Cotton. 

w = 0.86d«. 


f 

1 

u 

H 
U 

2 


0.18 
.89 
.50 
.72 
.98 

1.28 


0.15 
.26 
.40 
.58 
.79 

1.04 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Ik determining the horse-power which a rope will trans- 
mit under given conditions the centrifugal force due to the 
velocity and weight of rope is an important factor, and its 
influence should be considered in all cases where the 
speed is greater than 2000 feet per minute; for at high ve- 
locities this force diminishes the pressure exerted between 
the rope and the circumference of the pulley, thus reducing 
the friction between rope and pulley. When, therefore, a 
rope has to transmit a given force, P, it must be subjected 
to a greater tension the greater the centrifugal force F^, 
At a speed of about 90 feet per second the centrifugal 
force increases faster than the power from increased veloc- 
ity of the rope, and at 140 feet per second this force equals 
the assumed allowable back tension in the rope; and since 
the transmitting force is equal to the difference in tension 
in the two parts of the rope, it will be seen that no power 
will be transmitted at this speed unless the assumed allow- 
able tension be exceeded. 

It is evident that for a given total tension the less back 
tension required to prevent the slip of the rope on the 
pulley the greater will be the power transmitted at a given 
speed. 

The determination of this back tension is, however, at- 
tended with a degree of uncertainty, as there are no con- 
clusive experiments which give reliable data for its calcu- 
lation; the coefficient of friction, 0, as stated by various 
authorities, varying all the way from 0.075 up to 0.88.* 

* The probable reason for such widely divergent values lies in the 
fact that the coefflcieDt of friction varies with the percentage of 
&lip, and those (ests pi^de with very little slip wQuld show a sm^U 
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Rouleaux quotes the experiiiieDts of Leloutre and others \ 

M8 indiaUing a value of 0.075 for cylindrical palleys with 
new hemp rope, 0.088 for semicircular grooves, and 0.15 I 

for a wotl^o groove of 60°. I 

Kxporinients by the Messrs. Pearce Brothers, of Dundee, . 

}S I vo M value of <f> equal to 0. 57 to 0.88 for ropes on ungreased 
pullovs« and 4p ^ 0.38 to 0.41 when the pulleys are greased. 1 

Tuwin sUtes that the coefficient of friction for ropes on 
a tlu-iuotal pulley is equal to 0.28, from which the actual 
iNvtVuMont for a grooved pulley is obtained by multiplying i 

0/v\s bv the t\>soa of half the angle of the groove. For an 
^^uiilo of Ay this would give = 0.72. These latter values 
,'\rc^ prohalV.y vory much higher than is ordinarily found in 
4iotu:tl pr:)i liiv with well-lubricated ropes and moderate 
>il.}\ V'rom a consideration of the above and various other 
ovporimoni*, and the conditions under which they were 
i-'jn ri«^i out., it would appear that for ropes which are partly 
Worn auA snnirioiitly greased to wear well with a low per- 
i-s niHs:o of j;lip a value of 0,12 for a flat-surfiiced, smooth- 
molH. pnlli y will approach very dosely to those conditions 
winoh oUt^m in avora^^ practice, from which the following 
worl inti oocflu- ionics are deduced: 



♦ .O.lSo.«c(^^^-??^?^) 



J^O*' 85*^ 40" 45* 50' 55" 60 
0.46 .40 .35 M ,1» .26 .34 



1 



^r»^•]o ol iiT<>ovo 

. iVv'fH^Mt'nt <»1 I't'M'tion. ^. . 

1 . _, 

Hosi(l«^s \an ing with the angle of groove, as shown, the 

<v><»f!l<'1(Mii ; on the othor )iand. it i« safe to ftSBume thai the lar^r 
Vnhjos vrorv ohinmod \m(\ov oondition* in wliich tlie iHp w»t gieatJy 
tfior<'«!»o<l . VHrviiit Htmospheric conditions fOid dUEeveDit degreeB of 
ItihrioMiion arc nUo iHredy ros]V)nsih]e for these drrar^est vesolte. 

N*v pripoi by Prof. liRnzH on "Priciion of Leatlier BeitiBS,'^ in 
Trrtns A. S. TVl K., vol. vn. p. 847; also "BKperiments cm Power 
Trj\n*.mittod h\ HHiinir." by Wilfred Lt^wis, in Trans. Jl. S. IL £. 
vol. vn. p. 549. 
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coefficient of friction is affected by the condition of the 
rope, and for dry ropes may be taken somewhat greater 
than the above value; will also be increased with an in- 
creased percentage of slip. 

If the arc of contact on smaller pulley, the coefficient 
of friction between rope and sheave, and the total tension 
in the rope be known, the tension on slack side of the 
pulley, and hence the horse-power transmitted, can be 
readily determined from the following considerations:* 

Assuming, as before, that the driving force P is equal 
to the difference in tension 1\ on the driving side of the 
rope and T^ on the driven side, and noting that the driv- 
ing force must equal the friction F between the surfaces, 

we obtain 

T,- T^ = P^F. 

The friction F depends upon the arc of contact a between 
the rope and its sheave, the coefficient of friction 0, and 
upon the centrifugal force F^ set up in the rope, due to 
its velocity and weight; it is, however, independent of the 
diameter of pulley. To determine the values of F, 1\, 
and 7\ it will be necessary to assume a given tension in 
the rope; also its speed and weight, coefficient of friction, 
and arc of contact. 

Let/ = friction between element of rope and pulley; 
g = acceleration due to gravity = 32.16; 
p = normal pressure exerted by element on pulley; 
t = allowable working tension = 200^'' pounds; 
V = velocity of rope in feet per second; 
w = weight of rope per unit length and area 
= 0.3216^^ pounds per foot; 

z = abbreviation for — - : 

9 i 



♦Weisbacb, vol. iii. p. 254. See also Reuleaux. 
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A = tfcft of cros-^ection of rope; 

F^ == cencrifiigsJ force dmt to ^eed sod weight of 

rope; 
F = driving force = T, — I^; 
R = nidias of palleT; 
T = teiLsioQ in Tope at aiij point; 
7\ = tendon in rope on tight side; 
T^ = tendon in rope on s^mck side; 
m = least arc of contact between rope and pnOey — 

circular measure = 0.0175 X arc in degrees; 
= coefficient of friction. 

If in Fig. 42 T is the tension in the rope at any point 
Z>. then the tension at the point B, whose distance from 
I) is ds, will be T+dT. AsBoming / to represent the 

• j_ • 




Fio. 42. j 

friction on the element DE, we shall have/= rf 37 when j 

the several forces are in equilibrium. Since the friction 
is dependent upon the normal pressure p exerted by the 
oloment upon the rim of the pulley, and since this normal 
pressure is diminished by the centrifugal force due to the 
weight and velocity of the element, we shall have 






f 



: 
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dT ^ (t>{p -- F,) (4) 

Now p is the resultant of the two forces Tand T -{- dT; 
hence 

which may be assumed equal to Tda on account of the 
smallness of da and dT. 

The centrifugal force of the element of the rope is 

4 

and since ds = Eda, we hate 

JFl = w-r—da. 
^ 9 

Substituting these values otp and F^ in rf7'= (f>{p — F^y 
we obtain 

dT^(t>{Tda --w^-jdc^. • . . (5) 

For convenience, let z = — -: then 

9^ 

dT 
dT = 07(1 - z)day or ^ = 0(1 - z)da. 

Integrating, 

^^' dT 

0(1 — z)da. 






T 

hyp log m' = 0(1 - «)a^; ... (6) 

hence 



T. Aa(l - z) 

-=^ = e'^^ ' or 



y. = 2',[e*'<'-»)], 



in which e is the base of the hyp log = 2.7183; therefore 
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T, - 2; = P = 7;j-^*-i-z)j - 7; = 

T 

If we assume -^r = ''> there is obtaiiied 



If now we assume a constant working stress t = 200(r 
pounds, then 

z = °^y = 0.00005»'. .... (10) 

In the work which follows we shall assume that the ten- 
sion y, in the rope on the tight side (driving tension) equals 
the allowable tension t. 

From these assumptions the following table (VIII) of 
the values of 1 — ;? has been computed : 



\ 



r - 1 T, — T^ P" 

T 

These ratios, r and -, Reuleaux calls the friction 

modulus and the stress modulus, respectively. 

As the common logarithm of 6 is 0.4^30, the value of \ 

r may be more readily obtained from common log r ^ 
0.4343 0a(l — z) ; if the arc of contact is given in degrees, 
a = 0.0175a°, which gives the common log 

r = 0.4343 X .O175a°0(l - 2) = 0.0075780a (1 - z). (8) 

As the weight of a manilla rope one foot long= 0.32</' 
pounds, the valae of z for varying speeds can be deter- 
mined from 

wv" 0.01 ^t;' 



i 
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Tablb VIII.— Values of 1 — 2 for a Working Stress equiva- 
lent TO 200d* Pounds. 

per Minute. per Minute. 

1000 0.98 5500 0.58 

2000 0.94 6000 0.50 

2500 0.91 6500 0.41 

3000 0.87 7000 0.32 

3500 0.83 7500 0.22 

4000 0.78 8000 0.11 

4500 0.72 8500 0.0 

5000 0k65 

It will be seen from the above that when the velocity of 

the rope is as great as 8500 feet per minute, 1 — 2; = 0, 

T 
hence log r = and — ^ = 1; that is, 7\ — y, = 0, and 

therefore no power will be transmitted unless the assumed 
working tension t be exceeded. 

In average work the lesser arc of contact embraced by 
the rope — generally on the smaller pulley — will be about 
165°, and this value may be assumed for approximate cal- 
culations with a working degree of accuracy. If the angle 
in degrees is known, its value, a, in circular measure, can 
be obtained from Table IX, in which a = 0.01 75a°. 

Table IX. — Angle Embraced by Rope. 







Fraction of 


agrees, 


Circular Measure, 


Clrcumfereooe, 


a«. 


a. 


360/a«». 


105 


1.83 


0.29 


120 


2.09 


0.33 


135 


2.35 


0.37 


150 


2.62 


0.42 


165 


2.88 


0.46 


180 


3.14 


0.50 


195 


3.43 


0.54 


310 


3.66 


0.58 


240 


4.19 


0.66 



If we now assume the coeflScient of friction to be 0.31 
for a 45° groove, we may obtain the value of the ex- 
pressidns 



_a- 



li ir-iie- 'if SBOiifv sirfBusxiu the foDowing table (X) 

vin enable the horse- 



r- Tr^Mitt ^ikUis^ ll ^mul 



r — A. 
^*^ -znnaauTisifi. rf% Tfqe %> be dt.lii ■lined with a degree 
• ti *in»r" u^TcoLsos. icmk iw — iMjitinn of the ooeffi- 



— — a. 


r. 


r-l 


f : 


•« ••• 


10.41 


4 i 


IS 


5.40 


1 1 


I 35 


3.8t 


i 4 


1.4» 


S.tt 


f ii 


I 6 


S.54 


i « 


1« 


8.28 


4 I 


tit 


l.ti 


1 1^ 


t S 


1.88 


f » 


:S4S 


1.9 


: ¥ 


47* 


l.S 




S.ji» 


i.a 


r i 


;l Si 


1.43 


r t 


aff 


1.S7 


\ 4 


4.«S 


l.S 


3 S 


4.« 


l.S 



_'l 



Tbe fc^ .-'w-'nr ar rli.^doa will ^low the use of the tables. 
Lei it be HKniirM to determnie the lione-power transmitted 
bj a r>iv 1 in-ob in diuneter ninning at a Telocity of 4000 
feet per mir.nse over a polleT with lo"* grooTes. Assuming 
an are of co!:ucl of lto% we find from TiUe IX or = 3.88; 
for the neqnired Te\x*iiT, 4000 feet per minnte. Table VIII 
gires 0.78 as the Talue of 1 — <; therefore, assuming the 
coefficient of friction = .31^ we obtain 

0flr(l — 2) = aSl X 2.88 X .78 = .69. 

T 
From Table X the value of -^, corresponding to 0.69, 
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is about 1.99; and as T^ = 200d* pounds = 200 in the 

T 

present case, we find P = --^ = 100 pounds. Since 

^^ I. ^1. • 1.^ • A v 100X4000 

= n. p., there is obtained h. p. = - 



33000 - ""'' ^^ "" •^' 33000 

12.15, represented by the ordinate Im in Pig. 43. 
The loss due to centrifugal force may now be obtained 




Fig. 43.-— Cbntbipugal Effect in Ropes. 

by assuming the latter reduced to zero, in which case the 
factor 1 — 2? is equal to unity; therefore log r = .4340^, 
from which, with the previous conditions, we obtain F = 
120 and the corresponding h. p. = 14.5. 

This value is represented on the diagram, Fig. 43, by the 
ordinate In : the difference between In and Im — mn will 



120/=* 
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then be the loss doe to the centrifugal force set up in the 

rope = 14.5 — 12.15 = 2.35 horse-power. , 

For any special case where the data are known or may 




o 
o 
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Pig. 44. — Horse-power transmitted by Manilla Ropes. 

be determined, the formulas and tables already given should 
be used to ascertain the horse-power transmitted, or the 
diameter and number of ropes required for a certain work, 
as the case may be. For average work, however, it will be 
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found that the assumed values of a and 0, previously 
noted^ will give very satisfactory results, and upon these 
assumptions the writer has computed the following table of 
horse-power (Table XI) for various-sized ropes, running at 
speeds from 1000 to 7500 feet per minute: 

Table XI. — Horbb-fowbr transmitted bt Rofeb. 

Working Strain = 20(ki* pounds. 

d s diameter of rope in inches. 



Velocity of 

Rope in Feet 

per Minute. 






Diameter of Rope. 




% 


94 


1 


IM 


IH 


Wa 


2 


1000 


1.24 


2.25 


8.57 


5.59 


8.02 


10.85 


14.20 


2000 


2.70 


8.84 


6.84- 


10.68 


15.89 


20.93 


27.86 


2500 


8.30 


4.71 


8.88 


18.10 


18.86 


25.66 


88.54 


8000 


8.88 


5.46 


9.80 


15.39 


21.87 


29.74 


38.88 


8500 


4.30 


6.28 


11.09 


17.88 


24.94 


84.08 


44.85 


4000 


4.74 


6.88 


12.15 


18.98 


27.88 


87.17 


48.59 


4500 


6.01 


7.24 


12.89 


20.15 


29,00 


89.45 


51.57 


5000 


5.20 


7.47 


13.29 


20.76 


29.89 


40.65 


5&.15 


5500 


5.29 


7.(50 


13.53 


21.14 


80.43 


41.39 


54.11 


6000 


5.08 


7.82 


18. 10 


20.86 


29.82 


89.77 


52.12 


6500 


4.74 


6.83 


12.13 


19.00 


27.84 


87.21 


48.68 


7000 


4.12 


5.98 


10.54 


16.47 


28.72 


82.26 


42.18 


7500 


8.25 


4.67 


8.32 


13.00 


18.78 


25.42 


88.28 



The graphic representation of these values, Fig. 44, 
shows the effect of centrifugal force in diminishing the 
power transmitted under an assumed working tension, and 
would indicate that with, tenftiw^:. of 200rf' pounds the 
speed should not exceed 5500 feet per minute. The in- 
creasing effect and loss of power due to centrifugal force 
in the rope can also be seen in the diagram. Fig. 43, which 
represents the horse-power transmitted by an inch rope 
under an .assumed constant tension of 200 pounds. The 
straight line AB shows the power which would be trans- 
mitted if centrifugal force were neglected, and is obtained 
by making « = Q in the general equation 
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tiMr cuT-v't ^ C TemmenSE the power txxiiBnuttBd 
triiupL. ionjt k lakec into aeoonut; and tiie cnriv AB 
E:ion> tilt Isomer aUBorbed br aentrifEipLl iaree: t^iji latter 
curvt ir u.>iaiuiid tij sabxiacting the Tenical ardinates be- 
Tm-t«ei the «tTu\mn line ^1^ and 1^ esr^e AC, Bt a con- 
fiiLiir.oL of ibf diagma it will be aoeD that at ^leeda 
ies ximL 2(HH' leet per miunte the power abeorbed bj 
c'eiiX"!: urul iur^st is Terr snuiIL and may be neglected as 
ius af ]»Turtica> reBultB are oonoer&ed. Beyand this speedy 
iiowf'veT. tiif JOS from this caoae inereases Terj npidlj, 
HI nil. at vrer'iousiy ahown, at a speed <d about 8500 feet 
per niii.iitt tbf wbciie of the allowable teauawi is absorbed. 

AfiFT.n.iTir tbat xbe masimiua power is transmitted by a 
rrtTK- tti a Tf locitT of about 5500 feet per minntei, it is eyi- 
QezA tba: : lif ^rst cost of the rope will be a minimam for a 
rfveL pr»ver vLf n miming at this speed. The ratio of the 
LrPt cost (»f ih€ rope mnning at any other speed may be 
obxaiued bj dividing the horse-power at 5500 per minute 
br iht borae-power at the required speed.* 

TLns, if tDf fij^ oost of a l^-inch rope which will trans- 
mit 2L14 h. p. at 55(Kt feet per minute be represented by 
nniry, the cost at 3CK)0 feet per minute wiU be 

2114 

—^ = 1-38. 

15.39 ^ 

since a ^-inch rope running at 3000 feet per minute will 
transmit 15.39 h. p. 

The relatiTe first oost for a giren diameter of rope to 
transmit the same horse-power at Yarying speeds is shown 
in the accompanying Table XII. 

Although the first cost of a rope to transmit a given horse- 
power is a minimum for a speed of about 5500 feet per 

» C. W. Hum. iq Trans. A. S. Jf. K, vol; XU. 
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minate, yet the economy is not as great as would appear from 
the foregoing table^ for the effect of wear must be considered. 
The causes of wear^ internal and external^ have been pre- 
Tionsly discussed; it will be sufficient to note here that the 

Table XII. — ^Relatiyb First Cost of Rofe-dbiving. 



Velocity of Rope 


Relative First 


Velocity of Rope 


Relative First 


in Feet 


Cost per 


in Feet 


Cost per 


per Minute. 


Horse-power. 


per Minute. 


Horse-power. 


1,000 


3.78 


4,500 


1.05 


2,000 


1.89 


5,000 


1.02 


2,500 


1.62 


5,500 


1.00 


8,000 


1.88 


6,000 


1.08 


8,500 


1.22 


6,500 


1.12 


4,000 


1.10 


7,000 


1.28 



internal destructive effect produced by bending and distort- 
ing the fibres and the wear due to external contact, slipping, 
or wedging in the grooves of the pulleys, may, within the 
limits of ordinary practice, be considered as directly propor- 
tional to the velocity of the rope. What this wear is in 
terms of the velocity there is not sufficient data to deter- 
mine, but if the coefficient be represented by c, the relative 
wear for a given diameter may be determined by multiply- 
ing the velocity by this coefficient; that is, the relative 
wear = cv, in which the wear increases directly with the 
velocity, but not, however, directly with the horse-power 
transmitted. 

If we assume the coefficient to be such that the wear on 
a rope at 1000 feet per minute is equal to unity, then the 
wear on the rope at any other speed will be 

-, , . . required speed 
Belative wear = ^ looo ' 

To determine the relative wear per horse-power trans- 
mitted by a given rope at varying speeds, it will be neces- 
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mr to AefeenniBe tbe vear per horae-power for the rope 
m lining ix anj reqnired speed, and then divide this yaluo 
bj I be iiwttr j«er Lorae-poiner vhoi running at 1000 feet per 
iii:iint<e. Liel h be raq aired to det^mine the wear of a rope 
traiifinJiiiT.r * given barae-pov«- at 5500 feet per minnte^ 
nf ctv»n.pu^ 1.0 wiutt h wos:d he at 1000 feet per minute. 

Tbe bviTBe-poiTRr traufimitted at 1000 feet per minute is 
f .•i.iid 1.0 be 3. 57 for a one-ineb rope, at which speed we 
bkTe jK^imfid tJiaA the wear is equal to nnity, hence the 
WfiShT per bv«rB»-pafwer but be oonadeied equal to 



Ai 1 «7«Kd v^ ^In^ fert per nr'ni^te the horse-power trans- 
2:^.:a<c ^x ;irf sii3z>e r:«i*e » IS.^S, bat tbe wear at this 
5:if^£ S«^ assLT:>^i lo be £re and a h&lf times greater than 
a5 I.*.V fttf'i* vii-iitc ^*oi:iiM55 i^fir^ tbe sune^ therefore 



4l»e wvikr r»jir *«srse-T»^w«er = rir^ri = -106: that is, the 

li^ 

^ T'AT ri jc T r.'c^ 4z:ft;r;SEi75£:rx *«* irKse-j •(?wer at 5500 feet 



i^i: xl^vic S> - JA = I-l-> i£r5« tii* wieaa- which would 



••o.'ijr a:; I.«j. f^^fc rvc atJizMi. 

yrw» iLj> :3 w_l :*f su^n «Jdtf aI:;ioa^ the first cost of 
4 rv^-^ i< :c*nxL\fc jz ':z*i zzji'ific 5C'«fif*is^ ^c# rvfcpe la&ts longer 

Ti»k z^5 ali«^ -.'ifcse w? 2ii^rv bi?*;aL cocislderng;;. it is found 
t.':^3 "ih^ T^lixzi*^ i-^ A'^ QZ '-atf rtjpj kinTHBdjas the 

tbiiA fu^ the dbjc c^?i$c Jiy 5.?^ tiiiies ir-'^iicer for the slower 
»p«^*^i. Buri in i^^^^wa :ib\?v<j tihitu «'ae rope wWl w^sir out 
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nearly 50 per cent faster at the increased speed; therefore^ 
taking the life of the rope as well as the first cost into con- 
sideration^ therelatiye cost to transmit a given horse-power 

3 78 
at the speeds noted will be r^-— = 2.6 times greater for the 

lower speed. This can be determined more conveniently 
by assuming JST = horse-power transmitted at F f eet per 
minute, H^ = horse-power transmitted at F, feet per min- 
ute, where H^> H and F^ > F. The wear per horse- 

F F 

power in each case will then be proportional to -7=. and ~; 

the relative first cost of the rope per horse-power running 
at the lesser speed, compared to that when running at the 
greater, will be as H^ is to H\ hence the ratio of relative 
cost, taking wear into account, is 

F 



i? ^ F, ■" fA h) 



(11) 



H. 



Table XIII.— Rblativb Wear and Cost of Rope per Horse- 

POWER transmitted. 



Velocity 


Relative Wear 


Relative Ctost of Rope 


in Feet 


per Horse-power 


per H. P. transmitted. 


per Minute. 


transmitted. 


considering Wear. 


1,000 


1. 


1. 


2,000 


1.03 


.54 


2,500 


1.06 


.45 


8,000 


1.10 


.40 


8,600 


1.18 


.36 


4,000 


1.18 


.347 


4,500 


1.25 


.345 


5,000 


1.34 


.86 


5,500 


1.45 


.38 


6,000 


1.84 


.44 


6,500 


1.93 


.52 


7,000 


2.40 


.80 


7,500 


3.22 


1.36 



.1 



^ *."^1* 



j»^ n :: in* Jt 



ZL :& rice 






2 I>» feet 




Fio, 40.— Rklatiyb Weab axd CoflT of Rops feb H. P. 

irmiallation is proportional to the square of the ratio of the 
power transmitted at different speeds maltiplied hy the in- 
v«n»o ratio of the corresponding speeds. To ascertain the 
rolativc5 wear per horse-power of a rope running at any 
^Ivon upoods, it will only be necessary to form a ratio 
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between the values in the table corresponding to the given 

speeds. Thus the wear per horse-power at 5000 feet per 

1.34 
minute, as compared to that at 2500 feet, will be r^ = 1.26. 

In the same way the relative ultimate cost per horse- 

power of a rope running at these speeds will be ^ = 0.8, 

or 20 per cent less for the greater speed. The accompany- 
ing diagram. Pig. 45, represents these relative values 
graphically, to which is added the curve of relative first 
cost. It will be noticed that although the first cost of a 
rope is a minimum for a speed of 6500 feet per minute, 
when wear is considered the minimum cost occurs at a 
speed of 4500 feet per minute. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

As previoasly noted, it is desirable in all cases of rope 
transmission to no arrange the drive that the slack side of 
the rope shall be on the upper part of the pulley, thus in- 
creasing the arc of contact, as the two sides will then ap- 
proach each other when in motion. 

In order that the desired tensions T^ and T, shall be 
attained in the two parts of a rope, the deflections or sag 
must be of predetermined values. The centre line of the 
rope will lie in a curve, which may be determined with no 
appreciable error by assuming the rope to have no elastic- 
ity and to be of constant cross-section, under which condi- 
tion the curve will be that known as the catenary, the trans- 
cendental equation of which is 



2/ 



= |(^>6-0 (12) 



Let the form of curve in which the rope hangs be repre- 
sented by PO'P' (Fig. 46), in which 0' is the lowest point 
of the rope. Take 0' as the origin of coordinates, and let 
X = 0'-4' and y' = A'P be the abscissa and ordinate of 
any point F in the curve, and let I be the distance between 
the points of support. 

Since we have assumed the rope to be perfectly inelastic, 
the tension at any point of the curve must be in the direc- 
tion of the rope. Let T be the stress in the rope at P, the 
vertical and horizontal components of which are repre- 
sented by V and H respectively. Assume the length of 
curve OP = s. Since the weight of a unit length of rope 
= to, the vertical component of the tension T is evidently 
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equal to one half the weight of the rope between the points 
P and P', or F= ^w PO'P' = ws. To determine the 
length of curve, produce the tangent through the point P 
and rectify the curve O'P on this tangent, making 8 = PQ. 



PQ—Aeo P 







X 






f^MOaWMMr 



Fig. 46. 



Erect a perpendicular to PQ at the point Q, meeting the 
Tertical from P &,i A; then will OA drawn through A par- 
allel to 0'-4' be the directrix to the catenary, and QA will 
equal AA' = c* Hence 



PQ' = PA' - QA\ 
Therefore V=W8 = w V {yy + 2cy\ 

* For geometry of this curve see ' ' The Funicular Polygon " in 
Bowser's "Analytic Mechanics,*' p. 216 «^ »eq.\ also Price's "Me- 
chanics," vol. I. 












*^.>rt ' 






«• «» 



iilf,'i^. i\»*i f;hafv;V-r oi the carre ii sac-h tint the q»itiR:t 

;Jt a profftfT fnr^OjU, the »eri*« will be conTerging: &of- 

f/fhu: at t}i« third utc,xu}tt;T as giriiig eaffioient aocmacj, we 

r ( cf^X ^ 

Ji'rnrfofo ;z* = 2^(y — c) (14) 

HiiJ/xUtiiUng the value of y = y' + ^ in this equation^ we 
o\ttiiiu uf -: 2ci/, which i« the equation of a parabola re- 

tt'rrt'A to itM ax in and the tangent to its vertex. Now let - 

(Ki^. 47) ii^{\Ui\ the half diHtance between supports ^ x^ 
Htid h -• Hiip^ of the rope = y' ; then from the previous 



tu 



jimUon w<» obtain L] = 2chi 



\m\m thn pamrniitor c - - . Substituting this value of 
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c in equation (13), we have 

^=-(8-1+4 

in which w equals the weight of a unit length of rope = 
0. 32^^* for manilla ; that is, the tension at any point in the 
rope is equal to the weight of a portion equivalent iu length 
to the parameter plus the ordinate y' of the point. From 
this equation we may obtain the sag of the driving or driven 
portions of the rope by substituting for T the values of T^ 
and 7\, the deflections corresponding to which may be rep- 
resented by A, and h^ (Fig. 47). T^ will evidently be con- 




bBIVEN 



Fig. 47. 
stant and equal to 200rf^ if our preconceived conditions 
are maintained, but the value of T^ will be variable, in- 
creasing with the speed. 

Practically, it will be impossible to maintain a constant 
tension in the rope, so that the amount of sag obtained by 
calculation is liable to vary with the conditions of service. 
The tension may, however, be approximately determined 
by the deflection. Assuming the distance between support- 
ing points of the rope equal to the distance between centres 
of pulleys, and solving for h, we obtain 



*'-2^"=^"2r 5;^-2; 

IT 1 /~T^ P 

h =--' ±-i/ _?_1. 
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The positive and negative eigng before the radical in these 
equations indicate two yalues for //, the lesser of vMcli 
only is to be used. As pointed ont bj Benleaiix, between 

1 T 

the two lies a value U •=■ ---. which is obtaixied wh»i the 

2 w 

quantity under the radical =0; that is, when F=--^- 

% 2 

This deflection is interesting, as it denotes the flunimum 
stress which may exist in the rope. 

Hince the sum of the tensions increases with the ^»eed, 
the sag of the rope when at rest is not directly obtainable 
from the f ^evious values of //, and h^. 

The teiiijion necessary for adhesion, which constitutes a 
{Kirt of the stress, T^, is dependent npon the speed at 
wliich the rope is intended to be run, so that in order to 
determine the sag h^ when at rest, for a giyen maximum 
tension T^, the initial tension must be obtained for any 
given speed, and this value substituted in the general for- 
mula 

2w 2^ w* 2' 

Assuming the tension on the tight side of the rope to 
bn made up of three parts, namely, the driving force F, 
the oontrifugal force f\, and the tension T,, necessary to 
balance the strain for adhesion, we obtain 

In like manner the tension on the slack side of the rope 
may be assumed to bo produced by the strain necessary for 
adhesion, plus the strain due to centrifugal force; that is. 

It is evident that if the normal tension T, be diminished 
by tl)0 oontrifugal force the remaining stress will be equal 
to the tension necessary for adhesion plus the driving 
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T 

force; hence if we obtain the value of the ratio ~ from 

€^*, in which the stress due to centrifugal force is neg- 
lected, we shall have in T^ the .initial tension necessary for 
adhesion, or 7',= 7\. If 1\ is assumed to be constant, then 
jTj will be constant for a given coefficient of friction and 

T -V- T 

arc of contact;' therefore — ^-^ — -' will equal the tension in 

ht 

the rope when the latter is at rest. 

The following simpler method for obtaining the sag, 

though less exact, is sufficiently accurate for any practical 

case that may arise, for it must be borne in mind that any 

theoretical calculation for the deflection of a running rope 

can at best be only an approximation, as it is exact only 

when the rope is running at its normal speed, transmitting 

its full load and strained to its normal tension. Let I be 

the distance between two shafts which are at the same 




CD = 2h 
8in 0=CD 



PD 



Fig. 48. 



level (Fig. 48), and let % be the deflection of the rope; also, 
let CPB = ^ be the inclination of the rope at P, from 

which 

. ^ GB 2h Ah 

sin tf = -=^- = ■ = — = ; 

and hence, since Fis the vertical component of the tension 
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W 

Tin the rope and equal to ~, where IF is the weight of 
rope between supports, we shall have 



T^J^^ Z.'^i' + m' = w^/^ + U\ 



sin e Sh 



64^' 



As 7i is small compared to I, we may neglect j-^% as it 

will have no appreciable influence on the result; then if 
we assume the length of rope to be equal to the distance 
between the shafts, we shall have, approximately. 



T 



where wl = W\ hence the sag of the rope at the centre 
will be 

A = ^, [15] 

in which w = 0.32 J^ for manilla ropes. 

From this formula the following table (XIV) has been 

Table XIV.— Dbplkction op Rope. 



Calculated from h = 



sr 



Distance 

between 

Pulleys 

in Feet. 



30 

40 

60 

80 

100 

120 

140 

160 



Deflection in Feet in Slack Side of Rope 
when '1\ = Ti-P = 



86ds 



91d« 



100d« 



112d» 



Corresponding to Velocity in Feet 
per Minute of: 



aooo 



0.42 
0.74 
1.67 
2.97 
4.65 
6.70 
9.12 
11.90 



3000 


4000 


0.39 


0.36 


0.70 


0.64 


1.58 


1.44 


2.81 


2.56 


4.40 


4.00 


6.33 


5.76 


8.61 


7.84 


11.25 


10.24 



6000 



0.32 
0.57 
1.28 
2.28 
3.57 
5.14 
7.00 
9.14 



Deflection 

TiRrht Side 

of Rope 

wlien 

Pounds. 



0.18 
0.32 
0.72 
1.28 
2.00 
2.88 
3.82 
5.12 



I>eflectiou 

in Both 

Sides of 

the Rope 

when 

Initial 

Tension 

To=141d«. 



0.25 
0.45 
1.02 
1.82 
2.84 
4.10 
5.58 
7.27 
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computed and the curves plotted, as shown in Fig. 49, 2", 
being aasnmed as constant and equal to 200(i' pounds. 
The tenBion 7",, which varies with the speed, has been 
separately determined for the several cases considered from 
T 

in which the coefficient of friction, 0, =0.31 and a = 2.88; 



J J^^i 



60 100 120 14C 

ntlWICE BETWEtn MKTEBl OF PULLEYS. 

Fig. 49.— Deflection of Hopes. 
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log ^ = 0.4343 X 0.9(1 - z). 

Tlie deflection on the tight side will then he 

. 0.32(fr 0.32^^ ^,w,^„ 

and on the slack side h^= ' , in which T^ has the TsJnes 

given in the table. 

As previously pointed out, the initial tension in the rope 

when at rest may he obt^ned by neglecting F*^, in which 

T 
case we have log ^ = O.43430dr, from which we find 



T 



^' = 2.46, or T; = S2(P; and since T, = T, when there is 

no centrifogal force acting, the initial tension T^ will 
equal 

r. + y. _ 2oo<r + 8^<^ . 

2 "" 2 • 

hence 7*,= 141rf'. From this we may obtain the deflec- 
tion when the rope is at rest, as noted in the last oolnmn 
of Table XIV, which has been computed from 

K = 5^^ = 0.000284/*, 

where / is the distance in feet between centres. 

To draw the curve of the rope in order to determine 
the space it will occupy, assume it to hang in a parabola 
with origin at vertex and lay off the X and Faxes, as in 
Fig. 50. Let 05 = ^/ = i distance between points of sus- 
pension of the rope, and let 5£r = h, the sag of rope. Di- 
vide bH into a convenient number of equal parts, also 
divide 05 into the same number of equal parts; erect per- 
pendiculars from the points of division 1, 2, 3 . . . and join 
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1', 2', 3'. . . with the origin 0, The curve drawn through 
the points of intersection will represent one branch of the 
parabola desired. 

In outdoor drives^ where the configuration of the ground 
would prevent the proper amount of sag being used^ or, in 



^• 




Pig. 50 




t 2 8 4 5 

■Method of Laying Out Curve. 




Fig. 51. — Inclined Transmission. 



general^ where obstructions prohibit the proper deflection 
for a given distance between centres of shafts, the rope 
should be carried on supporting pulleys or sag-carriers, 
examples of which have already been given. 
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Where the pulleys .ire placed at diflferent heights we 
have an iuclined transmission^ and the curve in such cases 
is unsymmetrical, as in Fig. 51 * 

This curve is best solved by an approximation similar to 
that already given. 

It will be noticed that the curve of the rope ABG is 
made up of two unequal parts, AB and EC, whose hori- 
zontal projections are V and V and their corresponding 
deflections A' and A". The given difference in height be- 
tween the points of support of the rope is ED = h = Ji^ — 
h", and their known horizontal distance is / = Z' + l'\ 
From the preceding formula for the deflection (equation 
[15] ) we have 

h' = '~, = fir and A" = ^, = /?/'", 

in which fi is taken as a coefficient depending upon the 

0. 32 
value of the tension in the rope = -^jn* 

Since h=^h' — h" and Z = /' + V\ we have 

therefore V - Z" = 4. But T = Z - Z" and r = l-~-y; 

hence 2/3U' — /3P = h, and the required distance Z' = 

7^ . In the same way Z" = — ^rin — > a^d the deflections 
2/31 -^ 2/31 

are 

in each of which equations /3 has a separate value depend- 
ing upon the tension in the rope. It is evident that the 
tension T' at A Mrill be greater than that at 0, on account 
of the greater weight of rope lying in the upper branch of 

* Weisbach, vol. iii. p. 343* 
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the parabola. If T' is known, the lesser tension T" can 
be determined by assuming the length of the rope to be 
the same as if the points A and 0, Fig. 52, were at the 
same height and I feet apart. From previous considera- 




Mim.W9tii 



Fig. 52. 



tion it is seen that the tension at any part of the rope in 
a parabola is equal to the weight of rope equivalent in 
length to the parameter c added to the ordinate of the 
point; hence if h" equals the ordinate of C = h' — h, we 
shall have 

T" = w{c + A") and r = w{c + h'). 
Since c = i-, 

therefore T' - wh'' =T - wh\ Substituting for A' its 
value, h + A", there is obtained 

r' = T - wh. 

When a tension-carriage is used the necessary weight 
can be ascertained from the formula for back tension. 
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T^=T^ + F^; if we assume F^ = 0, we shall have the 
initial tension necessary for adhesion equal to the ten- 

T 

sion in slack side of rope, that is, T^ = 7\. But T^ = -—^ 

T 

(from log ~ = O.4340£r, assuming previous values of <f> 

and a); therefore the initial tension in the rope will be 
rp ^ T, ^ 200^* 

• 2.46 2.46 • 

When diameter of rope equals 

I inch the initial tension = 31 pounds. 

a « « u tt __ ^g 



(C 

it 
(( 

If " « '' " = 250 " 

2 " " " " =325 ** 



J " " " " = 62 

1 " « " " = 82 

li « " « " = 127 

li " « « '' = 184 



The actual weight to be placed on the tension-pulley will 
depend upon the arrangement of drive, and in order to 
obtain the best results should be determined for each par- 
ticular case. It is to be noted that with a vertical tension- 
carriage the weight of carriage and sheave must be consid- 
ered as a portion of the weight producing 
" tension in the rope. 

If W equals the total weight necessary J 

to maintain the tension 7\ in each part i 

of the rope leading off from the tension- 
pulley, then, wlien these two portions are | 
parallel, we shall have W=2T^; but if 
the rope leads from the tension-pulley so 
that it includes an angle 2ff between its 
siiies, as shown in Fig. 53, then the weight W will be less, 
and may be found from W=2T^ cos S, 
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CHAPTER X. 

It has been previously stated (see page 7) that where 
rope-driving is used the loss at the engine in friction may 
be taken in a general way as about 10 per cent of the rated 
liorse-power of the engine, that an additional 10 per cent 
is absorbed by the shafting, and that from 5 to 8 per cent 
may be attributed to losses in the rope itself, due to resist- 
ance to bending, wedging in the grooves, differential driv- 
ing effect, and creep, all of which affect the loss to a greater 
or less extent. 

According to the accepted laws of solid friction we should 
expect that with an increased load on the engine the fric- 
tion would be increased in direct proportion to the load, 
but in nearly all experiments to determine the friction of 
steam-engines we have the anomaly that the work neces- 
sary to overcome friction is practically constant, and, in 
fact, in many cases it is a little greater when running with- 
out load than when the engine is fully loaded. 

However, it is probable that the ordinary laws of friction 
obtain here as in other cases of sliding and rolling con- 
tact; but instead of having a constant coefficient of friction 
for the surfaces in contact, the coefficient may be con- 
sidered as a variable depending upon the degree and distri- 
bution of lubrication. The lubrication of engine bearings 
(both rolling and sliding contact), approaches more nearly 
to the condition which obtains when the bearings are sub- 
jected to an oil bath, and although the lubrication is 
restricted, yet the result is similar in action. 

Experiments* on the friction of a well-lubricated journal 

*Proc. I. M. E. November, 1885; also Kent's Mechanical Engineer's 
Pocket Book. 
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mnst be understood to refer to the rated indicated horse- 
power ;* at less than rated power the percentage of loss due 
to friction will be greater, and at maximum power the per- 
centage will be less. This is shown by way of illustration 
in the following table {XV), which is taken from a paper 
presented by Prof. Thurston before the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers in 1886 :f 

This engine, a " Straight Line,^' was 8 inches in diameter 
of cylinder by 14 inches stroke; it had a balanced valve 
with stroke varying from 2 to 4 inches according to position 
of governor and eccentric, a fly-wheel 50 inches in diam- 
eter, weighing 2300 pounds. Its rated load was 35 to 40 
horse-power. 

Table XV. — Friction Per Cent under Varying Loads. 



Revolutions 


Steam 


Indicator 


Friction 


Friction 


per 
Minute. 


Pressure. 


Horse-power. 


Horse-power. 


per cent. 


233 


50 


7.41 


3.35 


45 


229 


65 


7.58 


2.60 


34 


230 


63 


10.00 


4.00 


40 


230 


73 


11.75 


3.65 


32 


230 


75 


14.02 


4.02 


28 


230 


80 


15.17 


3.17 


21 


230 


75 


16.86 


2.86 


17 


230 


75 


28.31 


3.36 


11.75 


229 


60 


33.04 


3.16 


9.5 


229 


58 


37.20 


2.34 


6.3 


229 


70 


43.04 


3 19 


7.4 


230 


85 


47.79 


2.75 


5.8 


230 


90 


53.60 


2.60 


4.9 


230 


85 


57.54 


2.54 


4.4 



Examining the above table, it will be seen tliat the fric- 
tion of the engine varies somewhat with varying steam- 
pressures and total power, but in such a manner as to indi- 
cate the controlling cause, as, for instance, imperfect lubri- 

* Thurston. Trans. A. 8. M. E., vol. x. p. 110. 
f Trans., vol. viii. p. 90. 
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i'or ktir.i.l er.;r'j;eg, either single or compound, there is 
inoh'ihly Jittle illi'!fir*m<:e between the internal resistanoe, 
wiiether j^eared with rojM-is or flat leather belts, for the 
Wdi'/hlH of f1 y-wh<'el and grooved pulley and the diameter 
of ahiift would he essentially the same in each case. With 
larger an'/itum, however, the belts would reqaire a wider- 
ta^titd fly-wheol, which, on account of the greater distance 
hetweciri bearin^g, would necessitate a larger shaft, and 
hence increased work in overcoming journal-friction — as- 
Huniing the name weight of wheels and speed of rotation. 



* " The Hfcnm Engiue," vol. ii. p. 616. 
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With the rope-driving, also, the speed of the rim will be 
greater, and a somewhat lighter pulley may be used to 
insure the same degree of steadiness in running; in many 
cases the ropes are delivered from the fly-wheel in a nearly 
vertical direction, so that a certain portion of the weight 
on the bearings is neutralized by the upward pull of the 
ropes. Moreover, the elasticity and recoil of the ropes act 

1 




EUe.WSrU 



Fig. 54. 



in the same manner as mass in the rim, and for this reason 
a lighter wheel may be used with rope-driving provided 
the construction is such as will permit it. The journal- 
friction is therefore presumably less in the larger class 
of engines employing ropes, when compared with those 
using belts. The difference is, however, not great; and 
since the actual resistance in any case is a\so dependent 
upon peculiarities of type and construction, the lower 
values of engine-friction previously given, viz., 8 to 10 per 
cent of normal horse-power, may be considered to hold 
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good for rope-driring plants of medium size, while d to tS 
per cent of the normal horse -power may be taken as suit- 
able for the larger class of engines running under fayor- 
ab!e conditions. 

In the ordinary transmission of power by shafting we 
find the shaft loaded with pulleys and the power taken off 
in Tarying amounts throughout its entire length; it is un- 
usual except in short lengths to receiTe the power at one 
end and transmit it at the other. MoreoTer, in long shaf t- 
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Fig. 55 



ing the head or receiving shaft is usually situated midway 
between the ends, and the power distributed more or less 
uniformly from this head shaft to either end; therefore, 
in estimating the power absorbed by friction in ordinary 
mill or factory shafting loaded with pulleys the previous 
formulae (page 70) do not apply, as these relate only to 
those cases where power is taken off at the end of the shaft. 
The conditions of practice as we find them in actual 
tninsmissions are so various, that it is difficult to lay down 
any general rule by which the power absorbed by friction 
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tnay be determined: the number and weight of pulleys 
and couplings, the intensity and direction of belt-pull, the 
condition of bearings and their lubrication, all affect the 
amount of work lost in friction. 

For the ordinary factory shafting, from which power is 
taken fairly uniformly throughout its length and dis- 
tributed horizontally to counter- or auxiliary shafts situ- 
ated on one or both sides of the main shaft, there will be 
three general cases to be considered, as shown in Figs. 54, 
55, and 56, and each of these cases will be modified, depend- 
ing upon the direction of the belt to and from the main 
shaft. 

For our present purposes it will be sufficient to take that 
case in which the shaft friction is a maximum for the 
assumed direction of main belt-pull corresponding to the 
arrangement shown in Fig. 54. 

The friction will evidently be proportional to the weight 
of the shaft and the unbalanced belt-pull acting on the 
shaft. 

The weight of pulleys, belts, clutches, and couplings 
carried by the line-shaft will vary from about one and one- 
half to three times the weight of shaft, so that the total 
weight on the bearings will vary from two and one-haJf to 
four times the weight of shaft; for head and jack shafts 
the total weight will probably vary from three to five times 
the weight of shaft. 

In addition to this weight there is the unbalanced belt- 
pull, which increases tlie load on the bearings. Although 
the tension on the tight side of the belt should not ordi- 
narily exceed about twice the tension in the slack side 
necessary for adhesion, yet it is probable that belts are fre- 
quently run with a ratio of tension equal to one to three, 
and occasionally one to four; on the other hand, it is a 
very common thing for belts, especially short ones, to be 
laced so taut that the initial tension is greatly in excess of 
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that required for adhesion, iu which case the sum of the 

tensions approaches twice that in the tight side of the belt.* 

With ordinary shop-worn belting it will be safe to assume 

that tlie tension 7*. on the slack side of the belts is one half 



2 



the tension T^ on the tight or driving side, that is, T ^ = 
hence, since T^ — T^'= P, the driving force, we have 

§=^' and HP = ^y,^-. 
The velocity of iatermediate belting is so rariable that 
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Fig. 56. 



any assumption of speed must be regarded as applying to 
a particular case or representative of a certain type of 
factory, and cannot be taken as general. In many ma- 

*Thi8 is often a source of much trouble, as the increased tension 
not only increases the loss due to friction but in mauy instances the 
useful power transmitted is not sufficient to drive the machine. In 
such cases, by slacking out the lacing or inserting a short piece of belt 
so as to reduce the tension, heavy cuts can readily be taken when it is 
practically impossible to run the machine empty with the tight belt. 
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chine-shops the average speed of iutermediate belts is not 
more than 500 feet per minute ; in others the avenige 
speed is more than twice as great^ and in wood-working 
shops it is still greater. 

For our present purpose we shall assume an average 
speed of 660 feet per minute for belts running from the 
main shaft to a secondary or counter shaft. 

T V 

Substituting this value in HP = — i x ^tttttvT^* there is 

obtained T. = ^ ^^S^^ BP = 100 X HP; hat since the 

ooO 

horse-power which the shaft is capable of transmitting 

cTN 
may be considered equal to — r^ , where d is the diameter of 

shaft in inches and Nthe number of revolutions per minute, 
-we have the tension on the tight side of all the belts 

2T^ = 100 X Yf)() == ^^^y therefore the sum of tensions 
2{T, + T^) = ^d'N, and the pull per foot of lengtli of 

shaft = -777--. 

In the present cas5 it will be noted by reference to Fig. 
54 that there is an additional pull on the bearings due to 
the tensions in the belt from fly-wheel to main-line shaft. 
If the ratio of tight to slack side tension remains the same 
as before, and we consider that the velocity of main belt is 
four times as great as that of the intermediate belting, the 
additional belt-pull will equal approximately one fourth of 
the sum of the belt-pulls from the main to the counter 
shafts or machinery. The resultant of these tensions, 
combined with the weight of shafting and pulleys, will be 
the effective load on the bearings. 

Assuming an angle of 30° with the horizontal for the 
line of action of the resultant pull on the bearings due to 
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the tensions in the tight and slack sides of the main belt^ 
the combined horizontal pull on the bearings will be 



cos 



30° X 1{IcI'n) + ld'N= 1.2(|rf'JV^); 



and the vertical pull will be, when W, = weight of loadeu 
sliaft, 

W. + sin 30° X ^-(l^'^)- 

Therefore the resultant of both horizontal and vertical 
forces acting on the bearings will be 



W= y/[r. + sin 30° X -^(|,/'iVr)]'+ [l . 2(|«riNr)j'. 

As previously shown, the horse-power necessary to over- 

Fv 

come journal-friction will be HP^ = , where F is the 

force of friction at the circumference of shaft and v is the 
speed in feet per minute of a point on the circumference. 
If the bearing is well worn and fitted to its shaft, the resist- 
ance due to friction will probably lie between the limits 

— 0fFand - (f>W, where is a coefficient which, from the 

2 7t 

results of experiments on shafting with ordinary lubri- 
cation, we have assumed equal to 0.06, and W is the 
resultant load, in pounds, on the bearings. 
From the lesser of these values there is obtained 



F= -^W. 
n 



(10) 



But we have assumed that the weight of a loaded shaft 
varies from two and one-half to four times the weiglit of 
shaft; taking an average value of three for line-shafting, 
and noting that the weight of shaft per foot of length 
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equals — (S.SG^r), we have tlie friction on a loaded shaft L 
feet long, due to its weight = 

Substituting the value of W in formula (16) when tlie 
belt tensions are taken into account, and noting that 

Tt 

TT, = 3 J (3.36fiPZ), we have for the total friction load 
^= ^</>|/[3| X 3.36^X + siu 80" x ^(|<«*iV^)]' + [l-2(|dW)] 

From the formula for the power absorbed by friction we 
obtain 

hence the ratio of power absorbed by friction to the horse- 
power which the shaft is capable of safely transmitting 
will be 

HP, 0.0^8(1 NF 0.08F 

HP = OMd^N = -dT P"^ "^^^^- • • (^') 

From this expression the following table (XVI) has been 
computed for the given diameters and lengths of shafting 
running at 100 and 250 revolutions per minute, the belt 
speed for the secondary belts being assumed at an average 
of 660 feet per minute. 

For intermediate belts having a greater average velocity 
than that assumed, viz., 660 feet per minute, the friction 
horse-power for a given number of revolutions will be less 
than that given in the table. Thus if the average velocity 
of cross-belts equals 2640 feet per minute, the horse-power 
transmitted being the same, it follows that the tensions in 
the secondary belts will be one Tourth of that obtained with 
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the lesser speed; if the main driving-belt have the same 
velocity, the tension in this belt may be considered equal to 
tiiat existing in the intermediate belts: therefore, as the 
velocity of the belt increases for a given speed of rotation 
the sum of the tensions acting on the bearings will decrease, 
and the maximum horse-power transmissible by the shaft 
will be exerted with a decreasing friction loss. 



Table XVI. — Power absorbed bt Friction in Line shaft. 


DiameUT of 


RevolutioDs 


PerceDtage of Loss when Length in Feet = 


Shaft 


per 


_ 






in Inches. 


Minute. 


100 


900 


aoo 


400 


2 


jlOO 
^250 


6.5 


10.1 


• • • • 


• • • • 


7.8 


11.6 


• . • • 


• • • • 


2i 


jlOO 
^250 


5.8 


10.3 


15 


• • ■ ■ 


8.9 


12.4 


16.6 


...» 


3 


jlOO 
1^50 


6.1 


10.4 


15 


19.6 


9.9 


13. 


17.2 


21.5 


3i 


jlOO 
J 250 


6.8 


10.6 


15.4 


20 


11.4 


14 2 


18 


22 



Line of aclion of resultant of main belt tensions = SO"*. 

Velocity of main belt 2640 feet per minute. 

Belts from line shaft are boiizontal and run at an average of 660 
feet per minute. 

All the belts are assumed to drive from one side of the shaft toward 
the engine. 

Weight on bearings three times weight of bare shaft. 

If in any case the shafts are belted vertically or at any 
other angle than that assumed, the formula for F will be 
modified accordingly. 

For a head or jack shaft carrying heavier pulleys the 
weight acting on the bearings may be taken equal to four 
times the bare weight of shaft; in which case, other condi- 
tions remaining the same, we obtain 

F= -0|/[~(3.36d«)i: + siu 30** X i (^(?3iV^)]*+ [l.2(|d»JVr)]'- 

Since, however, the extra weight of pulleys on a jack- 
shaft is liable to produce a greater bending moment, it is 
customary to assume a larger shaft to transmit a given 
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horse-power; therefore, instead of using -— as the working 

horse-power transmissible by the shaft, it is better to use 

under these conditions HP = -777-. 

135 

From this value of the power transmitted we obtain 
^= ^^|/[4|(3.36(f«)Z:+ sin 30° x ^(|x.8(f»iv)] V[l.2(|x.8rf«AJ J 



The ratio of power absorbed by friction to the horse- 
power which the shaft is capable of safely transmitting will 

now become 

HP, O.O'SdN'F O.IOF ^ ,,^, 

HP = omsd^ = -<F' P^^ ^^^^' • • ^^^) 

from which Table XVII has been determined. In calcu- 
lating the values given in this table it has been assumed 
that the belt speeds are the same as those previously con- 
sidered, namely, 2640 feet per minute for main belt to 
head shaft, and one fourth of this, or 660 feet per minute, 
from head shaft to auxiliary shafting. This may be low in 
many cases, but, as already pointed out, the force F will 
decrease under the assumed conditions as the belt speed 
increases, so that we may expect the friction loss obtained 
by the above formula to be somewhat less than the actual. 
In the foregoing discussion it has been assumed that ehe 
shaft transmits its allowable maximum power, that is, for 

line-shafting the power transmitted = t7w7> and for head- 

d^JV 
shafts the power transmitted =-— — . 

15:5 

As a general thing, the actual average power transmitted 
by a shaft is not more than about three-fourths of its as- 
sumed working capacity; and since the weight and speed 
remain practically constant, the percentage of loss under 
conditions approximating those we have assumed will be 
somewhat greater than thai given in the table. But while 
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the power transmitted may be diminished 25 per cent, the 
percentage of increase in friction loss will vary between wide 
limits, depending upon the speed of rotation and length of 
shaft. Thus for a 3" head-shaft 100 feet long, delivering 
three-fourths of its allowable capacity at 100 revolutions 
per minute, the loss increases from 9.0 to 11.5 per cent, 
which represents a gain of 28 per cent; at 250 revolutions 
the loss is now 14.0 per cent, corresponding to an increase 
of 14.3 per cent; while at 400 revolutions the loss is 17.8 
per cent — a gain of only 10.6 per cent. 

Table XVII.— Power absorbed by Friction in Jack or 

Head Shafts. 



Diameter of 


Revolutions 


Percentage of Loss when Length in Feet = 


Shaft 


per 
Minute. 






in Inciies. 


50 


100 




(100 


4.8 


8.5 


2 


•{250 


7.2 


10.1 




(400 


10.0 


12.5 




(100 


5.1 


8.7 


3i 


■^250 


8.3 


11.0 




(400 


12.2 


14.3 




(100 


5.5 


9 


3 


-^250 


9.5 


12 




(400 


14.2 


16.1 




(100 


5.8 


9.1 


3i 


■{250 


11.5 


12.9 




(400 


16.6 


17.8 




(100 


6.8 


9.5 


4 


•{250 


12.1 


14.2 




(400 


18.4 


20.5 



For these determinations it is supposed that the shafting 
is properly supported, with hangers suflBciently close to 
each other to prevent undue deflection under working con- 
ditions, and that the sliaft is in line, having good bearings 
lubricated as in common practice.* Departures from these 

*Iu the above discussion it was assumed that the coefficient of 
friction is constant and tbiit the friction varies directly as the load. 
While recent experiments on machine journals running in oil indi- 
cate that the coefficient of friction varies inversely with the load 
there seems no good reason to doubt the truth of Morin's laws for 
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assumptions will further increase the friction loss; but, 
on the other hand, this loss will be decreased if lighter or 
fewer pulleys be used throughout the length of the shaft, 
if the bearings be continuously lubricated, or if the ma- 
chines be belted directly from the shaft below. Where 
shafting is employed there will generally be an additional 
loss due to the friction of the auxiliary shafting and coun- 
ter-shafts, which is extremely variable. 

It is outside the province of the present subject to discuss 
the losses in these secondary shafts: the losses which we 
have here been considering are those which exist in main 
line-shafting, jack- and head-shafts receiving their power 
presumably by leather-belting or ropes, with either of which 
for similar drives there should be no appreciable difference 
in the total weights of pulleys and shafting and the friction 
involved. 

The diameter of grooved shaft-pulleys will be larger and 
the rim will be thicker; but for the same horse-power trans- 
mitted the width will be less and the weight not materially 
increased. In any case the total weight of grooved pul- 
leys compared with that of belt-pulleys used in the same 
system is very small, and any individual differences may 
be neglected when taken as a whole. In those cases where 
ropes are used exclusively, as, for instance, in dynamo rooms 
and other power-stations, the pulleys are frequently heavier, 
and the shafting usually is fitted with a number of friction- 
clutches, thus materially increasing the weight on the bear- 
ings; in cotton-mills also, where the ropes are geared di- 
rect from the engine to the various floors of the mill, there 
is frequently a heavy stress on the shaft, especially on the 
upper floors, due to the weight of the ropes: under such 



sucb comparatively rough and imperfectly lubricated bearings as we 
have been considering in which the friction between the rubbing 
surfaces in contact and not the viscosity of thelubricunlisa measure 
of the resistance. See paper by Prof. Denton in American }fachinut, 
Oct. 33, 1890. 
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conditions the shafting should be considered as head-shafts. 
In work of this nature the velocity of the ropes is usually 
much greater both from the engine to the first shafts and 
from the latter to the machine or secondary shaft. Assum- 
ing a speed of rope double that used for the previous tables^ 
and letting the weight of pulleys^ ropes, clutches^ and coup- 
lings equal four times the weight of shafts it can be shown 
that the formula for the friction load will be reduced to 



Table XVIII.— Power absorbed by Head-shafts carrying 

High-speed Ropes. 



Diameter of 


Revolutions 


Percentafce of Loss when Lens^th of 
Shaft in Feet = 


Shaft in inches. 


per Minute. 


^^••^^^ " ••• ^ %/%^*r ^^^ 






50 


100 




(100 


4.2 


8.1 


2i 


{350 


4.8 


8.6 




(400 


5.6 


9.2 




(100 


4.8 


8.2 


3 


-^250 


5.2 


8.7 




400 


6.0 


9.5 




(100 


4.3 


8.3 


Si 


\ 2 »0 


5.3 


8.8 




(400 


6.2 


9.6 




• (too 


4.4 


8.3 


4 


-^250 


5.6 


9.1 




(400 


7.1 


10.1 



Line of action of resultant of tensions in main drive = 30*. 
Velocity of ropes from engine 5280 feet per minute. 
Ropes from shaft are horizontal, and run at an average of 2640 feet 
per minute. 

All ropes drive from one side of the shaft toward the engine. 
Weight on bearings four times weight of bare shaft. 

From this formula Table XVIII has been calculated, 
and may be considered to represent the percentage of loss 
in the first shaft when working under full load; with 
lighter loads the percentage will be greater. 

It must be noted that with any other arrangement of shafts 
the friction loss will vary. In the present case the ropes 
from the engine to the jack-shaft make an angle of 25° with 
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the horizontal, and the ropes from the jack-shaft back to 
the machine or secondary shaft are horizontal, as in Fig. 54. 

When rope- wells are used, each successively higher shaft 
will have an increased friction percentage, since the belt- 
pull becomes more nearly vertical, and the resultant load 
on each shaft is thereby increased. 

It is worthy of remark that in long lines of shafting 
with high rim velocity the influence of belt-pull on the 
bearings is very slight compared to the weight of shaft 
and pulleys, so that the loss in friction is but little more 
than that due to weight alone. We see in this an addi- 
tional argument for high rotative speeds in shafting, for, 
while the percentage of loss increases, from 8.1 to 9.2 in a 
2i-inch shaft 100 feet long running at 100 and 400 revolu- 
tions per minute respectively, the power transmitted by the 

shaft, as calculated from HP = ^sr increases from 21^ for 

100 revolutions per minute to about 87 h. p. for 400 revolu- 
tions per minute, so that while the friction percentage 

9.2 
increases in the ratio ^ = 1.14, the power transmitted 

o.l 

increases in the ratio of the number of revolutions per 
minute, or 4 to 1. In the first case the friction loss is 
21^ X .081 = 1.74 h. p.; and in the second, the loss is 
87 X .092 = 8.00; therefore the net power transmitted by 
the shaft running at 100 revolutions per minute is 19 h. p. 
whereas by increasing the speed to 400 revolutions per 
minute the net power transmitted will be 79 h. p. With 
higher belt velocities and increased rotative speeds in our 
factory shafting the friction loss, instead of being from 30 
to 50 per cent of the total power transmitted, ought not to 
exceed one-half of these percentages; for with higher speeds 
narrower and lighter pulleys could be used, the belts could 
be run slacker, and lighter shafting could be employed. 
Although it has been previously considered in a general 
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•♦:i - •^ ' :-l :^^ - :e -han lie lo rhe tensions in 
rraj ",« 1t«: .n' ▼::'! ^-"Z Ir^et? of rope-driTen 
tr.*^ ni:*.i i.-.T^ -^r. J are of rope, and any 
d ff'^rer.c*^ la pul. or^ *.:e '.♦rajinz? wbioh might exist in 
faror of t;.e rope-dr.ren Tnain ihxif:: must; necessarily be 
jernaL wnen compare^! wi:a the total friction load due to 
t/i^ pu.I of tne nnmerous cross or machine belts which, 
rrinriifig at a greatly reduced speed, produce by far the 
groat^jr ^jfTect on the shaft. With short lines of shafting, 
however, there will generally be a small saving in favor of 
a rop<j-d riven plant. Under these conditions the effect of 
the ropeg to and from the first motion shaft is usually in 
i^WA^m of that due to the belts which may be used to trans- 
mit power from the main or jack shaft to secondary shafts 
or miichinoH; and therefore, since the rope-pull is less than 
won hi bo produced by bolts used in the same place, we 
iniiy oxpo(?t the friction to be less. When ropes are used 
nntiroly, hr in oloctrio and other power stations, we should 
ox pool ilio fric'tion Iohs to be somewhat less, assuming that 
\\\K\ iMtpoH uro rtni at a higher speed than would be used 
I'or hollM In tho waiuo pluoo. 
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CHAPTER XL 

It has been stated that a further decrease of from 5 to 
8 per cent of the power transmitted by a rope may be at- 
tributed to losses in the rope itself due to resistance to 
bending, wedging in the groove, differential driving effect, 
and creep, all of which affect the loss to a greater or lesser 
extent. 

Various formulas have been proposed by several eminent 
authorities by which the resistance of a rope to bending 
might be determined. Eytelwein's formula assumes that 
the resistance of a rope is directly proportional to the ten- 
sion and the square of the diameter, and inversely propor- 
tional to the radius of curvature of the pulley; in which 
case the stiffness of a hemp rope for each winding and un- 
winding is given by 

r 

where c is a constant equal to 0.23, d is the diameter of 
rope in inches, r is the radius of pulley in inches, and T 
is the tension in the rope. If the ratio of the diameter of 
rope to the diameter of pulley over which it runs equals 1 
to 30, the above formula becomes, for a rope running over 
two pulleys, 

(T = 0.03dr. 

Reuleaux states that, since transmission-ropes are usu- 
ally quite slack, the coefficient of stiffness should be taken 
somewhat less than Eytelwein's value, and suggests that 
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If ziii ueiiHJML (iL iL^^ t:rlii Aiid filftc^ sdis of tlie Fope be 
r*'T>'WJ**Lt"ci t»T T. liJid Tj- TeBpcKidTfh-, iLe aTen^e load 
(•L liit- r(']»t mav l»t coDsijered eqiud to i(7'j4-2'J; if, 
Ji-niier, ilie c:»ijliijoiiir l»e asBniDed snci thil the slack-fiide 
u-!i«j'»L eciialt c»ue Lalf tiiat in the ti^^bt or diiTin^ side, — 
vt- sLhll iiiivt T= i i T^y HeDoe far two poDcySy when tbe 
dikiiieLer of ilxe LhiLer eqn&k 30 times tbe dijLmeto'of ropey 

S!uc-e y, lias been taken in our preTions work as equal 
to -Wi* poaiids, iLe stiffness in the rope will now become 

a = Q.02d X ISOrf" 

No'v tinder these relations of tendon the diiTing force 

may be obtained from 

hence the ratio of loss dae to bending will be 

For a i-inch rope running over two pulleys the loss 
equals 2.25 per celit, while for a 2-inch rope under similar 
conditions the loss becomes 6 per cent. This is what we 
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might expect; for it is reasonable to suppose that the per- 
centage of loss should increase with the diameter of rope. 

It will be noticed that the work done in bending a rope 
over its pulley is directly proportional to the number of 
bends, and therefore in designing a rope transmission 
every effort should be made to restrict the number of 
bends, as this is not only a large factor in the wear, but, as 
just shown, the power transmitted for a given tension is 
constantly reduced as the number of bends increases. 

This feature is a decided disadvantage with installations 
on the continuous-rope system where one rope is bent in 
both directions around a number of pulleys on the several 
floors of a factory. Under such conditions, and also in those 
special cases where it is absolutely necessary to run pulleys 
smaller than that obtained from the formula* D=d}'' X 

I^F+12", the user should put in the very best quality 
of loosely twisted rope and run it at a less strain than 
would otherwise be adopted ; for under such conditions the 
flexibility and elasticity of the rope are more desirable than 
a high breaking strength. 

While the foregoing formula of Eytelwein may give a 
measure of the force required to bend a rope over a 
pulley under a certain set of conditions, it will be 
evident, since the conditions vary considerably in dif- 
ferent installations, that, in order to be generally appli- 
cable to any given case, a formula must contain other 
factors than those included in Eytelwein's and other simi- 
lar formulsd. In a flying rope running in V grooves, in 
addition to the bending of the fibres there is a permanent 
reduction in cross-section, due to the uniform compression 
of the rope, as will be noticed by measuring a rope that 
has been running some time; besides thj^ there is a tem- 
porary deformation due to the distortion of the rope as it 
passes over the pulley. 

* See page 179. 
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The flexibility and elasticity of the rope undoubtedly 
have much to do with the resistance to bending^ and the 
degi'ee of twist put into a rope is an important factor in 
this connection ; for although hard -twisted ropes are very 
much stronger than those loosely twisted, the internal 
wear is much greater, as the fibres are held more rigidly 
and do not slide as freely upon each other. The advan- 
tages of lubricating the fibres of a manilla rope have been 
already discussed; it is sufficient to state here that the 
degree of lubrication affects the flexibility of the rope, and 
hence enters as a factor in determining the loss due to 
bending. The varying angle of contact and, to a lesser 
extent, the angle of the groove, must also have a certain 
influence upon the resistance. In view of these considera- 
tions it will be seen that any deductions from existing for- 
mulae are of doubtful utility when applied to transmission- 
ropes in use, and should be considered only as relative, and 
not absolute. 

Another source of loss is that due to the wedging of 
the rope in the groove. Although this action exists to a 
greater or less extent in all rope transmissions where the 
shape of the groove is such that the rope does not bottom, 
yet it is undoubtedly true that its effect in a well -con- 
structed plant has generally been over-estimated. That it 
does exist to a harmful degree can be seen in many instal- 
lations from the way in which the tight side of the rope 
follows upon the driven pulley. With the single-rope 
method this is especially true in new installations, where 
the tension is purposely made rather high to allow for 
stretch in the rope; it is, howevor, frequently found in the 
continuous-rope system where the tension-carriage is over- 
weighted. The factors which enter into the consideration 
of this loss are: Tension on the driving and slack sides of 
the rope, the angle of groove, and the velocity, weight, 
and condition of the ropes. As we have previously shown 
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(page 132), the driving-side tension T^ is made up of three 
parts, namely, the driving force P, the centrifugal force 
F^y and the tension T,, necessary to balance the strain for 
adhesion; that is, 

T, = P + F, + T,. 

In like manner the tension in the slack side of the rope 
consists of the strain necessary for adhesion plus the 
strain due to centrifugal force, that is. 

It has been claimed that no loss can occur in pulling the 
rope out of the groove, since the centrifugal force set up 
in the rope is many times greater than any caused by the 
tension on the slack side when leaving the pulley; but it 
is obvious that a part cannot be greater than the whole, 
and therefore the centrifugal force, while greatly reducing 
the wedging force, cannot altogether eliminate it. 

An abnormal degree of slack-side tension has a direct 
effect upon the wedging of the rope in the groove, for if 
sufficient sag is not allowed and the slack-side tension is, 
therefore, needlessly great, it follows that the power trans- 
mitted will be reduced, since the driving force, P, is equal 
to the difference of the tension in the two portions of the 
rope = jT, — T,; on the other hand, the force drawing the 
rope into the groove will be increased, since the force 
equals 

r, - P. + y, - p/ = p + T, + r, 

= P + 2T,. 

It is obvious, therefore, that the slack -side tension 

* Although the centrifugal force increases the tension in the rope, 
its tendency is to cause the latter to leave the pulley, and therefore 
it should not be considered as a part of the forces drawing the rope 
into the groove. 
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shonld be no greater than just sufficient to give adhesion 
to the ropes and prevent undue slip at the desired speed. 

As to the best angle for the groove in the pulley, opinion 
is still somewhat divided; but in England the general prac- 
tice seems to favor an angle of 45° as the most suitable.* 

In the earlier installations a more acute angle was used, 
as evidenced by the discussion of Mr. Durie's paper on 
Eope-driving, presented to the British Institution of Me- 
chanical Engineers.! Grooves having an angle of 30° had 
been tried, but it was found that the wear on the rope was 
altogether too great; 40° was a very satisfactory angle, and 
is still preferred by many engineers, while others use as 
large an angle as 60°. Occasionally half-round grooves 
are used; but with semicircular grooves on cast-iron 
pulleys either the tension in the rope must be increased 
or a greater number of ropes must be employed: in any 
case the advantage seems doubtful. With wooden-rimmed 
pulleys, however, the semicircular groove is the better 
form; for since the coefficient of friction on the wooden 
pulley is from thirty to fifty per cent greater than for a 
similarly shaped groove on an iron pulley, it follows that 
the tension in the rope need not be so great; moreover, 
wooden pulleys that have been in use for some time would 
indicate that the semicircular groove is better adapted to 
the work, for with anything but very light loads the angu- 
lar groove is soon cut out by the rope, producing a rim 
somewhat similar to the one shown in Fig. 57, which rep- 
resents an angular-grooved wooden pulley that had been in 
use but a few months. 

With a semicircular groove in the first place the latter 
will retain more nearly its original form, and the* wear on 
the rope will be greatly reduced. 

The pliability of the rope has considerable influence on 

* M. E. in American Machinist, Nov. 10, 1892. 
\ See Proc. lust. M. E. 1876. 
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the shape of the groove; while a 30° angle may give the 
correct shape for a soft, loosely twiated cotton-rope, a harder 
twist may require an angle of 40° or even 50°; in the same 
way a 40° groove may be all right for some makes of ma- 
nilla rope, while others of a less yielding nature would give 
better results if an angle of SO" or even 60° were used. 

At the present time there are very few pnlleys used in 
this country, except for machine bands, having grooves 
with an angle less than 40°. Formerly the Yale & Towne 



Fig. 57.— Rim of Wooden Pdllei Showihg Weak. 

Mfg. Co. employed grooves of 30° for small cotton ropes 
(about f inch in diameter) driving their tr.avelling-cranee; 
but these were Bnbsequeiitly changed to 50°, and at the 
same time larger ropes, 1^ inch, were adopted. 

For manilla rope-drives one large manufacturer uses an 
angle of 60° on all his pulleys, whether of wood or iron; 
this angle was arrived at after much trial, and represents an 
experience with manilla-rope transmission, covering a great 
many years. 

The most suitable angle of groove is that which affords 
the greatest frictional adhesion withont undue slip, and at 
the same time offers the least resistance to the rope in leav- 
ing the groove: with much slip the rope is rapidly worn 
out, while with an excessive grip the wear is also rapid, and 
a relatively large amount of force is absorbed in overcoming 
the wedging. The usual practice in this country for both 
cotton and manilla ropes is an angle of 45°; in many cases 
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the section of the groove is formed by arcs of circles, hav- 
ing a radiuB eqnal to from 3 to 4 diameters of rope, in which 
case the inclnded angle ia constantly changing, and the co- 
efficient of friction, aud hence the grip, will vary with the 
diameter of rope nsed. Thus in Fig. 58, If AB and A'B' 
represent two 
ropes of slightly 
different diame- 
ters rnnniug over 
a grooved pulley, 
the one which 
sinks deeper into 
the groove will 
\ / include the 

greater angle of 
contact ^5C,and 
hence the lesser 
coefficientof friction. This will hold true of tworopes hav- 
ing the same diameter but different degrees of twist: the 
harder rope will not sink as deeply into tlie groove, and its 
coeHicientof friction will begreater than that of the smaller 
rope, other things being equal, on account of the lesser 
angle iu the groove at the point of tangency of the harder 
rope. 

With the excellent ropes that are now being made for 
transmission purposes this form of groove possesses many 
ailvanti^es, even with the continuous- wound system. 

[u this system tlie tension is assumed to be the same in 
eacii wrap; but there is unquestionably a variation of pull 
due to momentary fluctuations, which must either be ab- 
sorbed by the elasticity of the rope or transmitted through 
the roi>o until tlic strains are equalized. If the rope used 
is uniform in structure, that portion which receives the 
greater strain will bo drawn more deeply into the groove; 
and if the latter Iw of the curved form, the coefficient of 
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friction will be reduced: so that the resultant adhesion pro- 
duced in this portion of the rope will be less than that in 
some other part which^ under a lighter strain^ occupies a 
position on the pulley such that its coefficient of friction, 
and consequent adhesion, is greater for a given back-tension. 
With the usual arrangement of pulleys, namely, that in 
which the larger wheel is the driver, the tendency of an 
increase in tension is to increase the velocity of the driven 
pulley. If several wraps of a series occupy positions in the 
grooves such that with a given ratio of pulley diameters 
the velocity of the smaller pulley is twice that of the driver, 
any decrement, Xy of the effective radii of another wrap, 
which is drawn more deeply into the grooves of the two 

2 2— a; 
pulleys, will alter the velocity ratio from - to - — , a quan- 

JL X ~~ X 

tity which must of necessity be greater than 2. The ten- 
dency of this wrap then is to produce a greater velocity in 
the driven pulley, which cannot occur without some slip in 
the other wraps; but these wraps have a greater adhesion, 
and therefore tend to drive the pulley at a less number of 
turns per minute, which will produce slip in the more 
heavily strained member: hence the effect of any change 
in position due to sudden increased strain on one wrap 
will tend to quickly adjust the tensions in all positions of 
the rope and neutralize any inequalities in driving effort. 
This form of groove, as we shall show subsequently, is even 
more desirable for the individual rope system, where the 
evils of differential driving are frequently so pronounced. 
As noted previously, the frictional grip depends both 
upon the arc of contact of the rope with the pulley and 
the coefficient of friction, which latter varies with the angle 
of the groove. In order, therefore, to produce the same 
friction on each pulley, tlie product of the arcs of contact 
by their respective coefficients of friction must be equal. 
If, as before, we take the coefficient of friction of a well- 
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Inbricated rope on a smooth, flat metal pulley eqnal to 0.12, 
the coefficient for the same rope in a groove whose angle 

is 6 degrees will be = 0.12 cosec— ; hence with arcs of 

contact a and a' we should have for an eqnal grip on each 

pulley 

(pa = 0'a', 

& , 

0.12 cosec - X ^ = 0. 12 cosec — X « , 

assuming that the multiplier 0.12 will give the correct co- 
efficient of friction on each pulley, since the percentage of 
slip is to be the same. 

As the numerical value of the cosecant of an angle varies 
inversely with the angle, it will be obvious that the pulley, 
having the lesser arc of contact, should also have the more 
acute angle in the groove. This property of rope friction 
is frequently taken advantage of in designing a plant, and 
it is not uncommon to find the grooves in the large wheel 
more obtuse than those in the smaller, especially when 
there is considerable difference in the diameters of the 
pulleys.* 

From the above equation there is obtained 



e 6' a' 

cosec — = cosec— X—, 
2 2 a 

in which 6 and a represent the angle of groove and arc of 
contact, respectively, on the larger pulley, and 0' and a' 
similar values for the smaller pulley. With the least angle 
of groove equal to 35°, 40°, or 45°, the corresponding angle 
in the larger pulley should be as -indicated in Table XIX, 
when the ratio of the arcs of contact is known. 

*Mr. T. Spencer Miller, of the Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., has been 
granted a patent (U. S. patent No. 444919), upon the application of 
tbis principle to continuous- rope transmissions, in wbicb with sheaves 
of different diameters more obtuse grooves are given to a larger wheel. 
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'' Table XIX. — Angle op Groove for Equal Adhesion. 



Arc of contact on small pulley __ a* 

Arc of contact on large pulley ~~ a 
Angle of groove in large pulley 

when groove in small pulley = 35" 
Angle of groove in larse pulley 

when groove in small pulley = 40" 
Angle of groove in large pulley 

when groove in small pulley = 45" 



0.9 


0.8 


0.75 


0.7 


0.65 


40" 


44" 


74" 


51' 


55" 


45" 


50" 


54^ 


58" 


64" 


50" 


55^^ 


60" 


66" 


72" 



0.6 

60" 
70" 
80" 



Of course an idler or binder pulley may be used to in- 
crease the arc of contact on the smaller pulley, and thus 
maintain an equality of grip on each pulley; but this device 
produces an objectionable reverse bend in the rope, which 
should be avoided as much as possible in rope transmission. 
Both of these arrangements, as well as the winder-pulley 
previously discussed, are intended to prevent slip and at 
the same time obtain the maximum adhesion for the least 
amount of back-tension without increasing the losses due 
to wedging in the grooves, journal-friction, and wear in 
the rope. 

As pointed out by Mr. W. H. Booth,* although there 
may be some loss and wear due to wedging in the groove, 
by far the greater loss is occasioned by the deeper wedging 
of one rope as compared with another, so causing them to 
grip upon a different circumference, in which case each 
rope tends to impart a different velocity to the driven pulley; 
the actual resultant velocity will be a mean of the several 
velocities of the individual ropes, so that slipping and wear 
of some or all of the ropes must occur, due to the differen- 
tial driving thus set up. 

With continuous rope transmissions this effect is not 
so apparent, although it exists to a certain extent on account 
of inequalities in the rope and various mechanical imper- 
fections in the system; but in the English or independent 



* American Macliinist, Dec. 8, 1888, 
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rope transmission its effect is very marked, and is generally 
considered as the principal source of loss of efficiency in 
this system.* 

While there is undoubtedly a considerable loss which 
may be charged to this cause, it is also true that its effect 
may be greatly reduced by a careful study of the require- 
ments of the problem and an intelligent application of 
correct principles to the case in hand. 

It is evident that in order to prevent slip and the loss of 
power incident thereto it will be necessary to obtain a uni- 
form velocity in the several ropes running over a pair of 
pulleys; to approach this desideratum each set of ropes 
should be of the same make and degree of hardness, of 
uniform diameter, evenly spliced, having the same amount 
of sag in both members, and run over grooves of uniform 
diameter, shape, and smoothness. 

Obviously it would be impossible in practice to maintain 
all these conditions, even if it were practicable to overcome 
the mechanical difficulties and install a plant under the 
given requirements ; yet much may be done to effect the 
desired end. 

Uniformity of length is an important requirement, for, if 
one rope of a set be allowed a less amount of sag than the 
others, the sum of the tensions will be greater in this rope, 
and in consequence it will be drawn more deeply into the 
groove; its pitch diameter will therefore be reduced and 
its velocity will be different from the others in the set, in 
which case if the driving and driven pulleys are of unequal 
diameters the tendency will be to give the driven pulley a 
different velocity, and slip must necessarily occur. 

The following from the American Machinist is pertinent 
to the subject: 

^^ It will be readily seen that in a set of ten or a dozen 

* American Machinist, Dec. 1, 1893. 
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ropes, each of a somewhat different length, the loss of 
power from this cause may easily become a very serious 
item, and to this there is to be added the correspondingly 
diminished life of the ropes. A similar action occurs 
when worn ropes are allowed to work conjointly with new, 
even though the deflections, and therefore the tensions, on 
the several ropes are practically equal. In this case the 
loss due to abnormal tension and wedging of some of the 
ropes into the grooves is avoided, but the differential driving 
effect due to the ropes virtually running on pulleys of 
different diameters still exists, and is equally objectionable. 
It may here be noted that the effect of the differential 
driving upon the ropes depends to a very large extent 
upon the relative diameter of the two pulleys. 

*' It is evident that, when the driving and driven pulleys 
are of the same diameter, any variation in the effective 
pitch diameters of the several grooves will have no appre- 
ciable effect upon the transmission, provided that the 
diameter and shape of the corresponding grooves in the two 
pulleys are the same. It may be noted, however, that the 
worn ropes which run deeper in the grooves, having a 
slightly less velocity, are subjected to a somewhat greater 
stress than their newer and larger companions." 

With a form of groove similar to that shown in Fig. 58, 
in which the sides of the groove are circular arcs of large 
radius, there will be a tendency to correct the differential 
driving, especially so when the driving pulley is smaller 
than the driven. In this case, if we assume that all the 
ropes in a set are put on with the same amount of sag, so 
that the tensions are practically equal for both old and new 
ropes, any difference in diameter of rope will cause the 
larger to carry more than its share of the load, since the 
effective radius of the pulley, and therefore the velocity of 
the rope, is greater; moreover, since the coeflBcient of fric- 
tion varies inversely with the depth of contact in this form 
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rings, Fig. 61, adapted to turn loosely and independently 
of each other on the 
smooth circumfer- 
ence of the drnm. 

While the rope is 
passing over the pul- 
ley the tendency of 
the rings will be to 
adjust themselves to 
the strain in each 
member by moving 
aroand the circumference of the drum. Thus the driving- 
tension is equalized, and each rope is brought to do itsown 
share of the work witlioiit slipping in its groove. These 
rings have a diametrical friction, due to the pressure of the 
rope in the groove transferred to the flat surface of the 
drum. In addition to this an adjustable rubber washer is 
inserted between the rim of pulley and loose flange, so tliat 
by tightening this adjustable joint the separate rings are 
caused to exert enough pressure upon each other to pro- 
duce a certain amount of friction on the side surfaces, the 
combined friction of the several rings being sufficient to 
drive the pulley or ropes, as the case may be. In this way 
each rope bears its due share of the work, as the adjust- 
ment is such that the friction between the several parts 
is brought into equilibrium. 

In practice the axial rotation of the ropes will frequently 
exert a modifying influence on the differential driving, 
since, other conditions being unchanged, a rotating rope 
teuds to maintain its circular form, and therefore wll! work 
less deeply into the groove. An additional advantage is 
that such rotation promotes the durability of the rope, as 
the wear is more uniform. 

The loss due to the elastic slip or creep of the belt hns 
some influence upou the efficiency of triiusmission, but iu 
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any case its effect is small. When an elastic body, such 
as a rope, is placed under tension, it stretches, and the 
elongation, within the limit of elasticity, is proportional to 
the strain in the rope. When power is transmitted from 
one pulley to another the driving side is subjected to a 
greater tension than the slack side, in consequence of which 
the velocity in the driving side will be slightly greater than 
that in the sldck side, and the circumferential velocities of 
the two pulleys will not be the same. This will be evi- 
denced from the following considerations: 
Let V = circumferential velocity of driver; 

F' = " " " follower; 

T^ = tension in driving side of rope; 

jT, =' " ** slack side of rope; 

A = cross-section of rope in square inches; 

L = original length of a piece of the rope in either 
= side in its normal condition; 

e = elongation in driving side due to tension T,; 

e' = *^ " slack side due to tension T^; 

E = modulus of elasticity of the rope. 

T T 

When the rope is at work e = -^ and e' = -=-~, so that 

J^A £jA 

the length of each member will now be i + e and L + c', 
respectively. The length of rope running on to the driving- 
pulley in a unit of time will therefore be greater than that 

delivered to the driven pulley in the proportion ,, and 

the velocity of the two pulleys will now be 

--^^-- hence r-rx ^ + '' 

T T 

Calling L unity, and assuming — * = 2, -j^ = 320 pounds 

V, A 

(since T^ = 200d' pounds, and A = 0.8 x^t?'), and E = 
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40000,^ we haye 

320 - , 320 

« = .\ .. .. and « = 



40000 2x40000' 

therefore 

r^Vy. ????? = 0.996 F; 

1 + — — 

^40000 

that 18^ the loss due to creep when all the ropes are working 
under normal conditions is about one half of one per cent. 
AVith different ratios of driving to tight-side tension and 
different intensities of stress it is evident that this loss will 
vary in the different ropes; in any case the loss ought not 
to exceed one and a half per cent^ as will be seen if we as- 
sume extreme conditions. 

For instance^ let the stress on the rope be 600 pounds 
per square inch of section and assume the ratio of tensions 
equals one to five; with the most elastic long-staple cotton 
rope it is possible that the modulus of elasticity may be re- 
duced to 30,000 pounds; therefore, under these conditions, 
the velocity of the circumference of the driven pulley will 
be 

1+ --^^- 
F=Fx-i^><^ = 0.984F, 

1 + — — 
^ 30000 

thus representing a loss of 1.6 per cent. It is probable 
that one per cent is an ample allowance, even under un- 
favorable conditions. 

* See Reports of Tests on Manilla Rope, Ex. Doc. No. 36, 1885. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

The construction of rope pulleys is a matter of consider- 
able importance, for it is evident from what has preceded 
ihat the size, shape, and condition of the pulley all exert a 
marked influence upon the efficiency of rope transmission. 

It has been shown that the size of the pulley materially 
afl^ects the wear of the rope : the larger the sheaves the less 
the fibres of the rope are flexed, and the less they slide on 
each other; consequently there is less internal wear of the 
rope. 

The minimum diameter of the pulley, as given by differ- 
ent authorities, varies from thirty to forty times the diame- 
ter of rope to be used. Forty times the diameter of rope 
for manilla is excellent practice, and experience has shown 
that a larger multiplier would be still better, as the larger a 
pulley, the better for either belt or rope passing over it; 
but such a rule, although convenient to use, was evidently 
founded upon large-sized ropes running at a high velocity, 
and a little consideration will show that while forty times 
the diameter of rope may be all right for a two-inch rope, 
it is also true that a lesser proportion will give suitable di- 
ameters of pulley for a one-inch rope. If we take two ropes 
rf, and d^ , whose diameters are one and two inches, respec- 
tively, and bend them over pulleys of the same diameter, 
the fibres in d^ will be stressed an amount equal to x due to 
the stretch and sliding of the fibres one upon another. On 
the other hand, since the outer fibres in d^ are twice as far 
from the neutral axis, these fibres will stretch and slide 
upon each other to an extent equal to twice that produced 
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any given case, conditions will arise when it is desirable to 
use the smallest possible diameter without excessive injury 
to the rope. In such case the individual circumstances 
should be considered by the designer. 

From the foregoing it is obvious that for a given rope 
and tension the least diameter of pulley which may satis- 
factorily be used under known conditions should be de- 
pendent upon the velocity of the rope, and should vary 
with the size of the latter in such a manner that for any 
given speed the pulley diameter will be proportional to 
some power, greater than unity and less than the cube of 
the diameter of the rope. 

From an investigation of numerous examples in operation 
under varying conditions, some of which work satisfactorily 
and others very poorly, it would seem that while the value 
IbiP may give a suitable diameter of pulley for a soft cotton 
rope of small diameter, such a value is entirely too small 
for an equal-sized manilla rope; but, on the other hand, 
40d is somewhat larger than absolutely necessary for these 
ropes, although it is always desirable to use such a pulley 
if conditions permit. 

If for any reason it is necessary to adopt a small pulley, 
the least pitch diameter for a sheave to be used with 
manilla rope working under an assumed tension of 200fi?* 
pounds may be determined from the following empirical 
formula, which is believed to represent the requirements of 
good practice: 

n = d'-' X f r+ 12", 

in which D = pitch diameter of pulley in inches; 
d = diameter of rope in inches; 
V= velocity of rope in feet per minute. 
In order to simplify the use of this formula the follow- 

ing values of d^"^ and r V have been calculated as given 
in Table XX. 
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Table XXI gives values of D for ropes varying from | 
iuch to 2 inches in diameter, running at 2000 to 5000 feet 
per minute. When the speed of the rope is not known the 
diameter given in the last column should be used for the 
minimum size of pulley; in fact it would be better to use 
these diameters, or even larger ones, in all cases, provided 
the constructive features in the plant will permit their ap- 
plication. With an increased tension in the ropes the diam- 
eter of pulley should be increased also. In the same way 
if the working tension should be less than 200^ pounds, 
then the diameter of pulley may be less than here given. 
If cotton rope be used, the least diameter of pulley may 
also be taken somewhat less. 

Tablb XX.— Values op <P-^ and fT! 



Dia. of rope d 

Value of <P-7 

Velocity of rope, F, in feet 
per minute 

Value of fF 



f 


1 


H 


1* 


If 


0.61 


1 


1.46 


1.99 


2.59 


1000 


1500 


2000 


8000 


4000 


10 


11.4 


12.6 


14.4 


15.87 



3.25 

5000 
17 1 



Tablb XXI. — Least Diameter of Pulley for Given Diame- 
ter AND Speed of Manilla Rope. 



Diameter 

nf 


Velocity of Rope in Feet per Minute. 


Rope. 


9000 


3000 


4000 


6000 


2 


20 

25} 

80} 

37 

44 

53 


21 

26} 

33 

40} 

49 

58} 


22 

28 

35 

48} 

53} 

63} 


22} 

29 

37 

46 

56} 

67 
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Table XXII. — Rope Pulleys for General Work. 



Diameter of Rope. . 


i 


1 


n 


H 


If 


2 


Diameter of Pulley 


24 


36 


48 

1 


60 


72 


84 



It is well to remember that the cause of many failures 
and much trouble experienced in rope-driving is due to 
the use of too small a pulley for the size of rope and ten- 
sion carried, but we have yet to hear of a case where the 
diameter of pulley has been too great. When it is not ab- 
solutely necessary to restrict the diameter to the smallest 
possible which may be used, the least diameter should con- 
form to that given in Table XXII, which has been arranged 
for general work, and gives least diameters, to the nearest 
half foot, for rope-pulleys suitable for all speeds within the 
limits of good practice. 

When a close velocity ratio between driver and follower, 
greater or less than unity, is required, the pitch diameter 
of each pulley should be measured from the point of tan- 
gency of the rope in the groove, and not from the centre 
of the rope. For, if D represent the diameter of driver 
measured to centre of rope (Fig. 62), and F the corre- 
sponding diameter of follower, the velocity ratio will be 

-^ — ^r-, where x is the common vertical distance between 
F — 2x 

centre of rope and point of contact. Where the pulleys 

are the same size it is obvious that the velocity ratio will 

not be changed, but as the difference in diameter increases 

the influence of x will be more marked; thus if i> = 3F, 

the velocity ratio will be -^ — — , — a result manifestly 

BF 
greater than -^. In any case, the smaller the diameter of 
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pallejB for a given Telocity ntio, the greater the effect of 
the quantity x. 

In ordinary single transmisBions it will be sufficiently 
clooe to aasame the diameter of palley as mesusared from 
centre of rope. 

APPARENT DMMETER^D 
REAL •* «D-22K 




Fig. 62. — Diameter of Puixet. 

It is evident irom the preyious considerations that the 
condition and shape of the groove is a matter of much 
importance: so generally is this recognized, that manufac- 
tarers now almost universally turn their rims to special 
gauges and templets, which insure uniformity in diameter 
and shape of groove. Special tools have been devised for 
turning the grooves, and one prominent manufacturer has 
constructed a special machine in which the rims are milled 
out. By this process some of the smaller pulleys are 
machined in one operation — as many cutters being used as 
there are grooves to be milled. Uniformity of pitch, diam- 
eter, and contour are thus insured independently of the 
operator. Formerly the bottom of the groove was fur- 
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nished witli spikes, or the sides were cut into angular teeth 
in order to prevent the rope from slipping;* but a greater 
experience with rope-driving has shown that the whole sur- 
face of the groove must be perfectly smooth, and should 
be carefully polished as well as machined, since the fibres 
of the rope, if allowed to rub on a rough-turned or cast 
surface, will gradually break, fibre by fibre, and thus give 
the rope a short life. It is also necessary to avoid using 
any pulley with sand or blow holes in the groove, as they 
are very destructive to a rope: when blow-holes occur, if 
not honeycombed excessively, they should be filled in with 
lead, or, preferably. Babbitt's metal; otherwise the pulley 
should not be used. 

Some rope-pulleys are simply cast and the rims smoothed 
up by holding a piece of abrasive material, such as a bro- 
ken emery-wheel or grindstone, against the surface of the 
groove while the pulley revolves at a high speed. While 
this may produce a smooth surface, such an expedient is 
doubtful economy; for no matter how carefully a multiple- 
grooved pulley may be cast, it is almost impossible to ob- 
tain a rim all the grooves of which are true and of the same 
diameter: the result is that, with such pulleys, the ropes 
tend to vibrate and sway from side to side, rubbing against 
each other, and frequently against side-posts, walls, floors, 
and other obstructions, which rapidly destroy the rope. 

Attempts have been made to produce a finished surface 
in the groove by casting the rim in an accurately turned 
chill, but such pulleys have not been as successful as an- 
ticipated. A form of pulley made by the Link-Belt Engi- 
neering Co. of Philadelphia consists of an iron sheave cast 
in rings, some with and some without arms and hub, from 
which a complete pulley is built up having the requisite 
number of arms for strength, and at the same time being 

* Willia : '* Principles of Mechanism." 
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liglit and free from excessive shrinkage strains liable to ex- 
ist in wheels having light arms and heavy rims and hubs. 
The sheaves have a slight projectioQ 
on one side and corresponding re- 
cess on the other, with bolt-holes at 
the circumference, so that a multiple- 
grooved pnlley with any number of 
gfoovGB may be readily built up by 
boltiug tlie sections togetlier as shown 




Pio. 63.— Bon.T UP RoPB Pulley for Light Work. 
inPig.63. These wheels are m;ide from metal patterns and 
moulded in a three-part iron flask. The core which makes 
the groove is continuous and of green sand, producing a 
very smooth casting. The groove is finished with an em- 
ery-vfheel swinging in a frame like a cut oS saw, the final 
finish being given by the use of emery and oil. While this 
process produces a single-gi'ooved wheel more cheaply than 
by tnrning, it is doubtful whether from a manufacturing 
standpoint there is any economy in the built-up wheel 
when we consider the degree of accuracy now obtained in 
monUling multiple-grooved wheels, and the consequent re- 
duction of labor in turning them. 

Another special form of i-ope-driving pnlley is that made 
by John Musgrave & Sons, Bolton, England. This pnlley 
(Fig. 64), it will be noticed, is extremely light, but Is suffi- 
ciently strong for the requirements. This lightness ia at- 
titinrd l>y the use of steci arms turned tapering, and firmly 
secured to the rim and the hub, which latter is split in 
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three segmeiita and ringed with steel. By the use of this 
form of pulley the shafta are relieved to a considerable 
esteot of the weight and consequeut friction entailed by 
the ordinary pulley, and there are no escesBJve shrinkage 
strains to contend with, aa is usually the case with the 



Fis. 64. — Hope Pulley with Tubnbd Stbbl Arms. 

common form of single-casting pulley. In pulleys of this 
form, where wrought-iron and steel rods are used for arms, 
the ends of the rods should be dipped in acid and tinned 
before eebting in the mould. In addition to this the rods 
are freqnently headed up and grooyes turned in the ends. 
The bottom of the gi'oove in cast-iron pulleys is some- 
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times filled with wooden blocks dovetailed into a channel 
cast to receive them, in which ctise the rope rune on the 
bottom and the ghikpe of the groove approximates that . 

shown in Fig. 65; after , 

being fitted and secui-ed I 

the groove is troed up and I 

turned out to the desired 
, shape. Gutta-percha, rub- 1 

' ber, leather, tarred hemp, 
and other materials have 
been nsed for the earae pur- 
pose; but ill the best mod- j 
ern practice a smooth cast- ' 
Fig. 65. Iron surface is preferred to | 
Wood-filled Pulley Rim. ^^y ^ther, and we find these 
groove linings confined chiefly to pulleys used in wire-rope ] 
transmissions and hoisting-machinery. I 

Of late years an all-wood rim with V or U grooves has 
been used to some extent, as it makes a cheap pulley, and 
is very satisfactory for light work when a semicircular I 

groove is adopted. Wooden rims, however, should not be 
need for heavy work, and the slip of the rope should be re- | 

duced to a minimutii ; otherwise the grooves and ropos will 
be rapidly cut out and the whole system will be very unsat- 
isfactory. 

The proportions of rope-pulley rims depend somewhat 
upon the shape of groove adopted. Some manufacturers 
have a standard groove, with straight sides, which may be | 

used for several different-sized ropes, as shown in Fig. 66. 
For light work such a pulley is very satisfactory, and has 
many advantages in regard to constrnctive features not 
possessed by any other form. The groove shown in Fig. 
67 * is very commonly used in England, but in this eonntry ' 

* Low snil nevis, " Maoliiiic DesigD," p. 1% 
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manufacturers of large rope-pulleys usually pi-efer a fonn 
in wliicli the abrupt cluiiga in profile (tia at a) does not 
occur. Of these the more commou form is a modjficatiou 



Fig, 86 —Rim Sections— Straight Groove. 
of the English section, in which the straiRlit sides forming 
the angular groove are connected to the rib between the 
grooves by curves as in Fig. 68. 

Another form which has much in its favor, especially 
for the independent rope system, is tbe circular arc groove, 
in which the sides are formed by arcs of circles. 
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Working proportionB lor this groove are giren in Fig. 
19, in wliich tbt: uuit d equals the diameter of rope. It 



Fia. S7.— Kim Section— EnousB FoaM. 



riG. 88.— Him Sbctiow— Improved BNOLieH Foem. 
will be noticed that the centre for the eiirvo is located at 
the intoi-floction of a line drawn througli tliu ceiiti-c of the 
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rope at an angle of 22i° with the horizontal and a line 
drawn through the tops ol the diTiding ribs; the angle of 
the groove embraced bj the' rope Jb thus dependent npou 
the position of the latter in the groove; in its normal posi- 
tion the angle is one of 45". The Walker groove, as now 
need in rope-pulleys made by Fiaser & Chalmers of Chicago 
and the Walker Mfg, Co. of Cleveland, has its aides formed 
■with circular arcs similar to fig. 69, bnt the angle of the 



Pia. 69. — Rm Section — Obooves with Circdiak Arcs. 
groove is more acute; at the point of tangency when the 
rope simply rests in the groove the angle measures 33°. 

Eope-pnlleys for ordinary transmissions are usually flat 
on the inside of the rim, or slightly tapered as shown by 
the full lines in Fig. 69. In large wheels, however, the 
rim is frequently swept up, and where the weight with a 
flat rim would be greater than required for strength or 
steady running, the inside is hollowed out as shown by 
dotted line. This gives a more nearly uniform section 
and makes a stronger and lighter wheel, but the expense of 
construction is greater. Guide-pulleys or idlers ehonld be 
made with a semicircular groove, so that the rope runs 
upon the bottom instead of being wedged between the 
sides, as in grip-pulleys. Some engineers maintain that 
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the wedge groove should be nsed in all cases, and many 
plants are in operation having V-shaped grooves in the 
idlers ; bat we believe the most satisfactory results will be 
obtained by using a groove in which the rope runs on the 
bottom. Of these there are two general forms — the one 
in which the rope has considerable play in the groove, and 
the other of such form that the rope is embraced by a 
portion of the surface of the groove: the first is used more 
particularly for single ropes, while the latter is adapted to 
any number of wraps. 

A modification of the first form is frequently used for a 
number of rojies as shown in Fig. 70. 



r\ 




Fig. 70. —Form op Groove for Guide Pulleys. 

The proportions shown in Pig. 71 will be found very 
satisfactory for single or multiple groove giiide-puUeys, in 
which the pitch is equal to that used with the grip-pulleys 
represented in Fig. 69; the general design conforms closely 
to the latter, bnt the pulley is somewhat lighter. 

For shaft-pulleys and the smaller sizes of fly-wheels not 
exceeding about nine feet in diameter the casting is usually 
made in one piece, unless a *' split ^^ pulley is required. In 
order to relieve the wheel in cooling the arms were formerly 
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giveD a curved or S shape, as thU form yields more readily 
and is supposed to conform to tlie unequal contraction of 
the rim and Iiub of the pulley in cooling. With properly 
proportioned wheels, however, and with due care in the 
fonndry, straight-armed pulleys may be cast as strong as 
those of curved outline, and as the former are lightei-, netiter, 
and cheaper than the latter they are now almost universally 
employed. In the lai^er single-casting, pulleys the hubs 
are frequently split in order to favor the arms in cooling: 



Fia. 71 —Form or Groovb fob GuiOk Pullbyb. 

when split by a diametral plane the two portions at the 
hub are generally secured by bolts and nuts as in Pig. 73, 
or less frequently by pins and cotters; when split in three, 
wrought-iron or steel rings are shrunk onto the ends of the 
hub, which is turned to receive them, as represented in Fig. 
73. Occasionally rings are shrunk on and bolts used as 
well, but this precaution is not common practice. 

There is no general rule by which the nnmbcr of arms 
maybe determined. For small rope-pulleys the number is 
usually six, while for the larger sizes six or eight arms are 
used for pulleys cast in one or two parts; but these, in some 
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cases, have two sets of arms as shown in Fig. 74, which 
represents a 78-inch pulley made by the Robert Poole & 
Son Co. for the Providence Cable Tramway Co. The usual 





Fig. 73. 





Fig. 73. 

run of wheels from 9 feet to 15 feet in diameter are cast 
in halves, six or eight arms being employed. 

Occasionally, however, narrow rope fly-wheels, of diam- 
eters up to 18 feet, are made in two pieces only, with eight 
arms. 
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Moderate-sized wheels arc frequeutly cast in oiie, but 
arranged so as to be readily split in two afterwards. 




Pulleys cast in -halves having light rims should have 
double arms along the line of separation, as shown in Fig. 
75, which represents a form of split pulley made by Fair- 
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banks^ Morse & Co.; this prevents undue bending action, 
and is otherwise the better able to resist the effect of cen- 
trifugal force due to the added weight at the point of 
connection. 

For diameters ranging from 15 feet to 20 feet the usual 
practice is to make the pulley in six or eight segments with 
as many arms, although some makers prefer ten segments; 
from 20 to 26 feet ten segments are usually adopted. For 
wheels from about 26 to 32 feet twelve segments and as 
many arms are generally used, while larger-sized wheels are 
built up of fourteen, sixteen, and even more segments — 
sometimes as many as twenty- four being employed.* 

When rope-pulleys are made in halves or are built up it 
is importiint that the connecting bolts and flanges in the 
rim should be strong enough to resist the maximum stresses 
that may occur in the joint. 

Ordinarily in rope-pulleys the net section of bolt area is 
about 12 per cent of the section at the joint, but this ranges 
from 25 per cent to about 6 per cent in different cases. 
Various shop rules are* used by designers for obtaining the 
bolt section, many of which give the bolt area directly in 
terms of the cross-section of the rim. While such formulae 
may give satisfactory results for an assumed average rim 
speed, it is better to design the joint in large wheels from 
a consideration of the particular conditions in each case. 

In very slow-moving heavy wheels the principal stress 
may be that due to the weight of the wheel itself, but in 
rope-pulleys and fly-wheels the rim has usually a high 
velocity, and the strain due to centrifugal force in the rim 
is the principal factor in determining the bolt section ; it is 
obvious, however, that in high-speed heavy wheels both 
influences should be taken into consideration. 

The tension in the rim produced by centrifugal force is 



* American Machinist, Feb. 16, 1893. 
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equal to one half the ceotrifugal force due to the weight 
iind velocity of the rim mnltiplied by the ratio of diameter 
to semi-circumference, or eqnal to 



As this force ia resisted at each end of a diameter, the 
strain 7\, or hoop-tension, acting at either end will be one 
half the above; hence 

* 2 n' 

in which F, has the usual value 0.00034 WRN*, 
where W — entire weight of rim; 

R = effective radius of rim in feet; 
N = revolutions of wheel per minute. 
The tension at each end of a diameter due to the weight 

of the rim ia evidently equal to o(~) > therefore the stress 

in the rim due to F and H'will be 



l^-'^. 



^+f)- 



If the bolts could be placed at the point 
of application of this force, their effective 

'"/■ 

able stress in the bolts. 

In the actual construction the centre of 

bolts must be placed at some distance 

from the point of application, in which 

itaKru case the bolts are subjected to an addi- 

Fia 76. tional strain due to the bending moment 

at the joint, as shown iu Fig. 76. If this bending 

moment is taken up by the rim, the bolt section will be 
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J as before; but if the rim and bolt flanges are rigid and 

resist any deformation, the total strain comes upon 
the bolts. Under these conditions the net section A 

may be obtained by multiplying j by the ratio of the 

leverage y of the force 8 to the leverage x of the resist- 
ance in the bolt; hence if we assume that x = iy, a com- 

mon value, we shall obtain A = 2^. 

By using studs with nuts at each end the bolt may be 
placed nearer the rim, in which case, for the same depth of 

flange, the ratio - may be made less than 2. In order to 

X 

obtain ample strength at the rim, the bolt section should 
be determined on the supposition that the full bending 
moment will be thrown upon the bolts. In this case the 
bolt-flanges or lugs must be able to resist any bending due 
to the force S. The bolt-flanges will be as strong as the 
rim if we make the respective moments of resistance equal 
to each other; hence 

if b = face of wheel; 

ft' = breadth of bolt -flange minus the width of bolt- 
holes; 

t = mean thickness of rim; 

/' = thickness of bolt-flange or lug, 
then 

ibty=ib'rf or r = /^'. 

This thickness t' may be reduced somewhat if strength- 
ening ribs are carried from the rim to the lower edge of 
the bolt-flange, as shown in Fig. 76. In the above, t 
was taken as the mean thickness of rim reduced to a rec- 
tangle, and no account has been taken of the strength- 
ening ribs and flanges. If the leverage of the bolts is 
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indicated, the bolts id the hub will usnally be anfficiently 
strong if their total effective section is equal to that in 
one rim joint: for light pullejs, however, this shoald be 
increased.* 

The section of arm for those pulleys in which the arms 
and hub are cast together is usually elliptical or segmental, 
as shown in Fig. 77. 



Tta. 77.— Sbctionb of Arms. 
The elliptical form as here given is so proportioned that 
its minor axis is one half its major; in the segmental form 
the minor axis is four tenths the major. 

The croBB-sectiori of the arm may be determined by con- 
sidering it as a beam fixed at one end and loaded at the 
other with the force P due to the pull of the ropes. The 
bending moment on each arm will then be 
Pr 

assuming that the load is divided equally among the num- 
ber of arms, N^. 

* For complete analysis of Birains til dy-wliee) rims, see Prof, tln- 
wId'b dlsciiesiiiD Id bis "Hachiiie Design," vol. It. Also. Hr. 
BlHiiwood's paper in to), xiv. Trans. A S. M. E,, wilh Prof. 
Lanzu's discussion. 
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Since the bending moment is equal to the modal us of 
the section^ Z^ multiplied by the stress,/^ in the material, 
we have 

For an elliptical section whose major axis is A and minor 
axis 0.4A, 

Z=gA»X.4A; 

^=/X3^X.4A-. (18) 

If we let T^y the maximum tension in the rope, equal 

T 
200J^ pounds, and ~ = 2, we shall have the load acting on 

each arm 

P = lOOrf'w, . 

where n is the number and d the diameter of ropes. 
Therefore by substituting this value of P in equation (18) 



hence 



there is obtained A = a/}^^_£!^ 

Assuming that/ = 2500 pounds per square inch for cast 
iron and that iV^ equals 6, we have 

h = 0.44 ^¥nD, 

where D = pitch diameter of pulley and h is the major 
axis of arm produced to centre of wheel, both in inches. As 
the smaller pulleys require a larger margin of strength, on 
account of their greater liability to breakage in handling 
and casting, the above formula should be modified by intro- 
^ ducing a constant; if we let this constant equal i inch, a 
suitable value for the width of arm will be obtained from 

h = 0.U^/d^nD+0.6'' (19) 
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As the centrifugal force set up in the rim of the pulley 
causes an additional stress in the metal, the value of / 
should be chosen with reference to the speed at which the 
pulley is to run. The higher speed not only induces a 
greater stress in the material, but the liability of failure 
due to vibration or shocks is greatly increased. The stress 
ill the rim due to centrifugal force may be obtained by 
considering the pulley as a cylinder subjected to a force 
p{ = F^) per square inch. The thickness of a thin cylinder 
to resist rupture may be obtained from 



__ P^'^ _ P^ 

W7' 



t = 



in which t = thickness in inches; 

p = pressure per square inch; 
r = radius of cylinder in inches; 
f* = allowable stress in pounds. 

In this case 

W= weight in pounds = 0.261 pounds per cubic inch; 
V = velocity of rim in feet per second; 
g = 32.16; 

T 

R = radius of rim in feet = — ; 



hence 



and 
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The atreiiaea dae to the pcll of the ropes, and those dne 
to contraction in cii^^liQ^, are aiMitioiial to thoae here given, 
hence / ahoaM be taken snfficientlj low to allow for the 
Tarions stre&sea which maj be aet up in the pallej. If we 
adsnme that the working stresa should not ordinaiilj exceed 
3500 pound a per square inch for cast-iron pulley arma, and 
that it should be less for high speeda where the dynamic 
effect of shock and ribration is greater, a anitable yalue 
for cast iron may be obtained from the empirical formula 



/=: 



50000 



5+ VF 

From this formula the annexed yalnes of / have been 
calculated; it will be noticed that the value of/ used in 
formula (19), namely, 2500 pounds per square inch, corre- 
sponds to a velocity of rim equal to about 3500 feet per 
minute. 



VHoclty of rope In feet per minute V ■. 
Allowable iitreM /: 



1300 
3J00 


2900 


2400 
2700 


3600 
2450 


4800 
2900 



8000 

2iao 
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The arms should taper toward the rim ^ inch per inch 
of lengthy that is, i^ on etich side^ but iu no case should 
^he width of arm at the rim be less than two thirds its 
width at the centre of shaft. 

Very wide pulleys in which the proportions for single 
arms would be inconveniently large may be made with two 
or three sets of arms; in such cases they may be considered 
as two or three separate pulleys combined in one, except 
that the proportions of the arms should be 0.8 to 0.7 times 
that of single-arm pulleys.* 

In designing the hubs of wheels practice varies consider- 
ably. Some authorities give the thickness of metal around 
the eye in terms of the pulley diameter only, others take 
into account the diameter of pulley and also the diameter 
of shaft or the breadth of face, while the length is variously 
given in terms of the diameter of shaft or the face of 
pulley, or both. 

For rope-pulleys if the thickness of metal in the hub is 
made proportional to the diameter of pulley and also to the 
diameter of shaft, and if the length of hub is made to vary 
with the number and size of ropes and the diameter of 
shaft, we believe the requirements of strength and good 
proportions will be best attained. 
If 2) = diameter of pulley, 
d. = '' " shaft, 
dn = '' " hub, 
rf= " " rope, 
n = number of ropes, 
jtj^ = length of hub, 
then the diameter and length of hub may be obtained 
from the following formulse, which have been deduced from 
the proportions of a large number of rope pulleys made by 
representative manufacturers: 

«— 1— ■ ■ ■ ' ■ — ^— . 

* Reuleaux, " Coustructeur." 
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and 

i* = 0.6 Jn + rf. + i". 

For loose or idle pulleys the diameter of bnb may be 
made less thau that given by the above formula, which 
allows for keying. In general the thickness of metal 
around the eye in an idle pulley may be taken as about 
two thirds as great as that in fixed pulleys of the same 
diameter and face. The length of hub in idlers should be 
sufficient to give a good bearing surface, and may vary 
from two to three times the diameter of shaft — depending 
somewhat upon the speed of rotation. 




Fig. 78.— Method op Joining Abmb and Rim. 

In the construction of large rope-pulleys which are 
made in segments, the usual method is to bolt the rim sec- 
tion to the arms at the ends of the segment, as shown in 
Fig. 78. 

When the rim segments are joined midway between the 
arms as in Fig. 79 the several connections are simplified to 
some extent, but with this method of connection there is a 
decided tendency for the joint to open under the infiuence 
of centrifugal force, which is increased somewhat by the 
weight of the connecting flanges and bolts. With the rim- 
joints at the junction with the arms, however, a rigid con- 
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neetion between adjaceut arms ia obtained, and the centrif- 
ugal effect of the rim tends to increase the tension in the 
arm without opening the joint. 

Examples of both methods of connection are given in 
Figs. 80 to 93, which also represent some of the details of 
construction in various built-up rope-pulkys. 

Ab will be noticed, these built-up wheels are made with 
H large central boss or hub, usually in one piece, but some- 
times in two, provided with seats for the arms, or bored. 



^ 



Fio. 79.— Method of Joining Arhb and Rim. 

either tapering or straight, to receive the ends of the arms, 
which are turned to fit the holes. 

The arms are usually of round or elliptical section, cast 
hollow; but other forms are common. Thus in Figs. 85 
and 90 the arm is of cruciform section, while in Fig. 81 a 
modification of the H section is used. 

In Fig. 80 we have an interesting foi'm of wheel patented 
some years ago by Mr. James Barbour, of Combe, Barbour 
& Combe, Bulf;ist,* The rim of the wheel la made in seg- 



m^.tA. Ar..i » a:uiN:e(t to the bo« or hab by meuis of (be 
V.,L* tit ViP-T •'.* 4, eni*n.!i!;x Crom the rim to the boaa is, 
>h'>«r., ft-.'! f«ib>i:.z :hr>ajh she arms, which, iire made hoi- 
('■w J'.r i.*j» j'-.-'juot!*. Tae rim and bnb are recewed to re- 
wire pr'';-wi.r,g [i^eoa «'«' oo the wida of the^inna. The 
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hmit of Iti? lt(--i>xl rf' CAii be made to form part of the 
ppriiidciT of the wtn'el, Thi' tie-i-ods liave Blots formed in 
Hipir innPl" enda to peocive keys A', which keys are passed 
Inbi til? h»b thwHgii hiiliw )VM-»lIel to the axis of the shaft, 
«*nl ill tbip way llic rim of ihc wheel is secared to the hub. 
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PiQ. 81,— TaiBTT-FooT RorK-wHKKL. (Hick.) 
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The object of the arrangement is to obviate the use of 
a number of bolts for connecting the rim to the arms; 
moreover, the tie-rods withstand the centrifugal force of 
the rim, and the wheel can be driven with safety at a 
high rate of speed. The usual projections from the 
principal surfaces are also eliminated, and the currents 
of air generated by the high velocity of the rim are less- 
ened. This latter feature is one the value of which is be- 
coming more recognized lately, especially in rope-driving, 
when a high velocity of rim is especially advantageous. 

To lessen the fan action set up in a large fly-wheel, we 
frequently find the arms boarded up, provision being made 
for this in the wheel. 

Fig. 81 represents a fly-wheel 30 feet in diameter made 
by Hick, Ilargreaves & Co., Bolton, for a 1000 horse-power 
condensing-engine.* The weight of the wheel is 54 tons. 
The rim is 6 feet wide, and is grooved for 27 cotton ropes 
5 inches in circumference, or nearly If inches in diameter, 
at 2^ inches pitch. The grooves are shown in detail 
at (a). 

The rim is constructed of twelve segments with twelve 
arms. The segments are planed at the joints, and are 
bolted together with eight bolts and nuts, of which the 
two next the arms are 1} inches in diameter and the others 
are IJ inches. Each arm is secured with four 2-inch T- 
head bolts and nuts to the rim segments, two to each of 
two segments. The boss, nave, or centre, shown in sec- 
tion at {b)y is 6 feet i inch in diameter, or 7 feet across the 
platforms, or slightly raised plane surfaces, on which the 
arms take their bearings. It is 18 inches wide at the rim 
and 2 feet wide at the bearing on the shaft. Twelve sock- 
ets are bored out to receive the ends of the arms. The 
arms are formed approximately of 11 section, as at (c), and 
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meftsure 14 incheB by 9 inches at the centre and 9^ jnches 
}fj 6| iaches at the rim. They are tamed conically to fit 



Fig. 83.— Twemty-foos-foot Rope-wheel. (Walker.) 

the holes in the centre, tapering from 12 inches in diam- 
eter at the outer ends of the sockets to 7^ inches at the 
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inner ends in a total length of 2 feet 5 inches. The arm 
is keyed into the centre with two cotters, each 24 inches 
long, 1 inch thick, tai)ering in width from 3} inches to 3^ 
inches^ or i inch in 24 inches. They are driven in one 
from each side of the nave revei-sely, and make np a 
nnitod width of 6} inches. To join the rim the arm is ex- 
panded into a flat flange 21 inches by 18 inches and 4 
indies thick, through which the four bolts already named 
are pass(*d. The opening at the centre is 25 inches in di- 
ameter, or 2 inches larger than the shaft. The wheel is 
flxcd on the shaft with six keys 5 inches wide and 1$ 
inches thick, bearing on six flat seats formed on the shaft, 
with a taper of j inch to the foot. 

Fig. 82 represents a somewhat similar method of con- 
nection employed by the Walker Manufacturing Company, 
C'leveland. In this pulley the arms are of round or pipe 
section, atid present a much neater appearance and better 
proportiouvs than obUiin in the previous pulley. 

Tliis wheel was made for the Baltimore City Passenger 
Kailway Station, and is 24 feet in diameter, 30 inches face, 
grooved for ten 2 -inch roi>e8 at 2| inches pitch. The de- 
tails are shown in Figs. 83 and 84. 

The centre is a single easting 5 feet 6 inches in diam- 
eter, bored to ixveive the arms, of which there are ten. 
Kacii arm is lO.J inches in diameter near the hub and 8 
inches in diameter near the rim, where it is expanded into 
a tlange atul bolted to the rim segments. The bolts con- 
nivting the arms to the segments and the segments to 
eiioh other are all turned 1 {{ inches in diameter, and fit in 
drilled and n\imed holes. 

The shoulder on the arms at the hub is 15 inches in di- 
ameter, and is fiAceii to fit the machined seats on the boss. 
By this means porfivt alignment is obtained, and no 
tion of the ixirt^^ is |>ossible utiless the key shears. 
'g. 85 n^presents a roi>e-pullev di^igned by Mr. F. Van 
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Vleck for the San Diego Cable-railroad Power-station,* It 
is 25 feet Id diameter, 4*3^ incliea face, grooved for twelve 
3-inch cotton ropes at 3^ inches pitch. This drum is com- 
posed of ten separate segments and ten arms, bolted and 
keyed midway in each segment. The central hub is 4^ 




feet in diameter across flats, and is proportioned, as in fact 
the whole wlieel is, with special regard to lightness. 

The designs shown in Figs. 86 to 89 are for the large 
rope-pulleys nsed in the Fifty-first Street and Honston Street 
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Fig 87— Thiktt-two-foot Rope wheel, (Walker Mfg. Co.) 
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sUtious of the Broadway Cable Road. The first wheel, 
Fig. 86, is 32 feet in diameter, 374 inch face, and Ja grooved 
for 13 cotton (Lambeth) ropes 3 inches in diameter, S} 
inches pitch. The speed of the ropes is yery low — only 
1877 feet per minute. Mr. M. W. Sewall* gives the fol- 
lowing particulars regarding the details of this wheel, as 
at first designed. It will be seen by reference to the figure 
that the arms of the drum are secured to the centre by 
clamping two turned portions on the inner end of each 
arm, between heavy cast-iron disks, one of which is cast 



as a flange on the hnb and the other acts as a fol- 
lower. These are bolted up a slight distance apart, and 
the boles for the arms are bored accurately to fit the turned 
portions of the same. The bolts are then loosened, the 
arms put in place, and the follower bolted hard up to the 
hub fiauge. A taper pin is then driven into a reamed hole 
through each arm and the parts of the centre, and held in 
place by a nut. The arms and the centre are then practi- 

* For complete description of ibe cable-drivlog macliioery see 

Ameriean Maehiniit, May 34 noil 31. ItiH. 
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Fio. 90.— Heavy RoPE-wnrEBTi, Twenty-seven feet Diametbb. 

(Welherill & Co,) 
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Fig. 91. — Section of Twekty-seten-foot WhbeI.. 
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cal T vui }n^f'^. auc ik* workiii|r of xbi* jiKrtE mKm^ 
4>e \^ u- ]»i>t»<'ii)i4:. l^iiiH- of iiif> bulxt^ scxsuTf an iudiTidml 
a*'Uv uijC iii> H:*'«tifc tmiiBniitied io iht omitre liiTOBg'L the 
amw- t»-:ijfrb »J v i»f xihjil inici cj-ect vtmioi; : streraH bolts 
11 '^i.t *Jt t»- .keL wilijoiit Qfiriiiifi.1 1.0 tbf fitmctnrc This 
Gri lu vuiuJ iHr in j>rov^d. iK» liLT jiE cuniv^oMmot of Hnnn- 
lik'^iur^ ifc C5t»Lio*'nifd, t»T a fiLoiijd«r on ihe arm to deter- 
iii.'jf iu? citJUtiiOf Ij-oiii lilt ceiitrt* iiL«L jwBemLiiug i» the 
fe-Loji> 7* tit au'iii^ iLTt- iktiAcbed !•(• liie lim in the usual maii- 
Sjtfr. b'jX nn juiijer i-irLt in j»ro|»c»rta^« to the r&t of the 
c*ft:r^u. T:j*:ftje yu] -t- vt wtre rt^d^gDfd to snit the contrac- 
Ujt for tL*r work, TjLit Wjtiker Maiiiif:*eiiiring Col of CleTe- 
la'.'3, jiijd were fX'nglrn^'t.eid in m manTier similmr to that 
hhowu in F^g. 8T^ eioepi tiia^t single arms and oeutre were 
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Fio. 93.— Sbcjtion of Grooves for Wheel Shown nr 

FiGH. 90 AND 91. 

FigB. 87, 88, and 89 represent the 32-foot drums used in 
ilu) HouHton Street station^ and are much wider and 
lumvier than those used in the Fifty-first Street station. 
Am will bo noticed, these drums are 8 feet 4 inches face, 
grooved for thirty-four 3-inch ropes at 2J inches pitch, and 
iirraiiged with two sets of arms and two centres. The weight 
of ouch puHey is 104 tons. 

Aa constructed, the arms have heavy flanges bolted to the 
centre, into which a turned projection on the end of the 
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arm is accurately fitted. In addition to this two of the four 
bolts securing each arm to the centre is turned to fit reamed 
holes in the boss ; these bolts thus act as dowels and pre- 
vent any working of the parts. The bolts are calculated 
to resist the maximum tension in the arms^ and are 2y\ and 
2^ inches in diameter ; in the same way the arms are bolted 
to the rim, two of the four bolts fitting in reamed holes. 
The arms are of hollow elliptical section 15 by 10 inches at 
the hub, and 10 X 7i inches at the rim. Each centre is 8 
feet diameter across flats ; they are bored 26 inches in di- 
ameter, and are 3 feet long in the bore. 

Large rope-pulleys from 20 to 32 feet in diameter are, 
when extra wide, frequently made with two centres as well 
as two sets of arms, as just noted in Fig. 87. This is also 
seen in Figs. 90 to 92, which represent a rope-driving wheel 
26 feet 9 inches pitch diameter, 8 feet face, grooved for 
twenty-four 3-inch ropes, at 3| inches pitch. This pulley 
was designed and built by Robt. Wetherill & Co. of Ches- 
ter, Pa., and consists essentially of two separate and inde- 
pendent drums, flanged and bolted together at the rim. 
Each centre is made of two separate disks 6 feet 6 inches 
in diameter, bored and faced on the inside. The arms, of 
which there are twelve, are of cruciform section between 
the boss and the rim, where they are flanged and bolted to 
the rim segments in the usual manner. At the centre the 
arms are wedge-shaped, 8 inches thick, and are so propor- 
tioned that when accurately planed and fitted they form a 
complete circle. 

These arm segments are then bolted between the two 
centre disks, and make a strong and compact hub. 
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Actaal section of ropes, 93 

Adhesion of ropes, 168 

Advantage of liigh rotative speeds, 157 

Advantages of rope-driving, 4, 5 

American system of rope-driving, 24, 25 

Angle embraced by rope, 117 

Angle of groove, 164 

Area of ropes, 92 

Arms, number of, in pulleys, 190 

Arms, shape of, 199 

Arms, taper of, 203 

Atlas Mills, 12 

Atmospheric changes, 31 

Automatic tension-carriage, 28 

Axial rotation of ropes, 174 

Barbour, James, built-up pulley, 206 

Barrus, G. H., friction in mills, 7 

Beeswax on ropes, 89 

Belts, leather, 1, 34, 40 

Blow-holes in pulleys, 183 

Bolt area for pulleys, 195 

Braided rope-joint, 23 

Broadway Cable Road, built-up pulleys, 217 

Brown, A. G., friction loss, 6 

Brush Electric Light and Power Co., Niagara Falls, 56 

Built-up pulleys, 183, 195, 205 to 221 

Catenary curve, 8, 12 
Cast grooves, 183 
Centrifugal force, 45 

Centrifugal force, influence of. 111, 119, 163 
Combe & Barbour, early rope-drives, 2 

Combe, Barbour & Combe, basis for calculating horse-power, 99 
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Cotton ropes, 77,91 

Cotton fibre, 78 

Cotton wftx, 78 

ContmuoiU'Wind sjBtem, 25 

Cone-pnUejs for ropes, 35 

Cml'f fiction, 44. 48 

CorliflB engine and lue of jack-fihnfl, 41 

Coefficient of friction, 112 

Cost of ropes, 101. 122 

Coulter, Dr. 8. M., tests on manilU fibre, 82 

Coupling, cut-off, 27 

Oiupling for bnuded rope, 23 

Creep of ropes, 174 

Cross>8ection of rope, 112 

Cut-^xff coupling, 27 

Deflection of rope, 131, 170 
I>egree of twiHt in ropes, 86 
I>eUil8 of roije- pulleys, 205 to 221 
Diameter of bolts for pulleys, 195 
Diameter of pulleys. 103. 161, 177 
Differential driving, 36, 170 
Differential pulley. Walker's, 173 
Dfiuble arms in pulleys, 103 
Double ropes recommended, 108 
Draw-rods, 71 

Durie, James, on rope-driving, 3 
Dyblie's rope-tigbtener, 30 
Dynamo-driving. 38 

Early use of ropes for driving, 2, 64 

Effect of centrifugal force, 45 

Effect of tar on ropes, 91 

Effect of wedging in groove, 162 

Efficiency in any given case, 73 

Elasticity of ropes, 4, 162 

Elastic slip of ropes, 174 

Engines, friction in, 6, 142 

Englisb rope system, 4 

Executed rope transmissions, 96 

Experiments on friction, 141 

Examples of large rope-wbecls, 205 to 221 
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Fairbanks, Morse & Co., split pulley, 198 

Fibrous ropes, 75 

Fibre, cotton, 78 

Fibres of manilla, 82 

Flax ropes, 77 

Fly-wheels, heavy, 5 

Frictional grip, 167 

Friction and stress moduli, 118 

Friction-clutch, 88, 42 

Friction, coil, 44, 48 

Friction, coefficient of, 113 

Friction loss. 141, 158 

Friction of engines, 6 

Friction of shafting, 6. 68, 145 

Gear wheels, 1, 5, 8 
Graphite on ropes, 89, 91 
Gregg, multiple sheaves, 36, 88 
Groove, angle, 164 
Groove, shape of, 186 
Groove, surface of, 183 
Groove, wedging of rope in, 162 
Guide-pulleys, 189 

Harmonic vibration, 105 

Heavy fly-wheels, 5 

Hemp ropes, 2. 77, 90 

Henthom, J. F., friction in mills, 7 

Hick, Hargreaves & Co., built-up pulley, 208 

Him, C. F., transmission of power, 68 

Hoadley Bros., Power-house^ Chicago City Ry. Co., 52 

Horse-power of ropes. 111 to 121 

Hubs of pulleys, 191, 208 

Hunt, C. W., form of splice, 20 

Idlers, 84, 86 

Inclined transmissions, 189 

Influence of belt pull, 157 

Influence of centrifugal force. 111, 119, 163 

Introduction of rope-driving, 2 

Jack-shaft, nse of,, for dynamo-drives, 88, 42 
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Jaw clatch, 42 

Joint for braided ropes, 28 

Eircaldj, tests on ropes, 80 

Lambeth ropes, 80, 88 

Lanett Mills, 12 

Liarge rope-wheels, 305 to 221 

htJLey, large overshot wheel at, 71 

Least diameter of pulleys, 108, 161, 179 

Leather belts, 1 

Length of manilla fibre, 86 

Life of ropes, 107 

Limit of length in shafting, 69 

Linseed-oil on ropes, 89 

Link-belt Co., Western Electric Co.'s Plant, 25 

Link-belt Co., Virginia Hotel Plant, 42 

Liverpool Overhead Railway, 40 

Lockwood & Greene, Lanett Mills, 12 

Lockwood & Greene, Naumkea^ Mills, 12 

Long-distance transmission, 62 

Loss due to bending, 159 

Loss due to friction, 141, 158 

Loss due to winder-pulleys, 50 

Losses in ropes, 141, 159 

Lubrication of ropes, 79, 88 

Manilla fibre, 82, 86 
Manilla ropes, 77 

Marlin-spike, improved form of, 28 
Methoa of joining arms and rim, 204 
Miller, T. S., plant of Western Electric Co., 25 
«« •* varying angle of groove, 168 

" "* use of small ropes, 100 

" " use of loose idler, 86 

Multiple idle sheaves, 36, 38 
Multiple-rope system, 4, 17 
Musgrave & Sons, Atlas Mills, 12 

, Nevsky Mills, 16 

, rope-pulley, 185 

, life of cotton ropes, 107 
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Naumkeag Mills, 12 

Nevsky Mills. 16 

Normal working load, d8, 100 

Outdoor transmission, 50, 66 
Overshot wheel at Laxey, 71 

Pine tar as lubricant, 89 

Pitch diameter of pulley, 181 

Power absorbed by friction in shafting, 152 

Power absorbed by ropes and gears, 6 

Power transmitted by shafting, 153 

Pulleys, diameter of, 38, 103, 161, 177, 181 

Pulley, tightener, 48 

Pulleys, supporting, 64 

Pulley, winder, 47 to 54, 66 

Pulleys, wood, 56, 164 

, with double arms, 193 

, with steel arms, 185 

, very wide, 203 
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Rawhide ropes, 25, 75 
Relative cost of ropes, 122 to 127 
Relative wear of ropes, 122 
Rim sections, 166, 187 
Ropes, cotton, 77, 81 

, cost of, 101, 122 

, early use of, 2 

, elasticity of, 162 

, fibrous, 75 

, flax, 77 

, hemp, 2, 77, 90 

, horse-power of, 121 

, Lambeth, 80, 88 

, life of, 107 

, lubrication of, 79 

, manilla, 77 

, rawhide, 25, 75 

, round leather, 76 

, shrinkage of, 31 

, speed of, 103 

, splicing of, 18 
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Ropes, steel ^d leather, 76 

, stevedore, 90 

, strength of, 79, 91 
** , square leather, 76 

, wear of, 101, 104, 122 

, weight of, 109 

, wire, 75 
Rope wells, 10 
Rotation of ropes, 174 

Sag of ropes, 131, 170 
Sections of arms, 199 

" " rim, 187 
Section of rope, 92 
Semicircular grooves, 164 
Sewall, M. W., built-up pulleys, 2\1 
Shafting, for long-distance transmissions, 68 

** friction of , 145 

" limit of length, 69 

'* loss due to friction, 68 

** power transmitted, 153 

Shafts, jack, use of, for dynamo -r^rives, 38, 42 

** at an acute angle, 3*^ 

" at right angles, 36 
Shrinkage of ropes, 31 
Side lead of ropes, 35 
Size of pulley, 38 

** *' ropes in use, 100, 107 
Slack-side tension, til 
Small ropes, 24 
Speed of ropes, 103 
Split hubs, 191 
Splicing of ropes, 18 
Stevedore, transmission rope, 90 
Stress in rim-bolts, 196 

" ** ropes, 67 
Strength of ropes, 79, 91 
Supporting pulleys, 64 
Surface of groove, 183 

Taper of arms, 203 
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Tallow on ropes, 89 

Tar, effect of, on ropes, 91 , 

Telodjnamic transmissions, 63 

Temporary installations, 52 

Tension carriage, 27 

weight, 28, 32, 140 
in ropes, 111 to 118. 132 
Tests on ropes, 80 
Tightener, 29, 30 

«* pulley, 48 
Transmissions at an angle, 34 

outdoor, 50, 66 

of power to a distance, 62 

telodynamic, 63 
Turbines, Victor, 56 
Twist in ropes, 86, 88 

Use of ropes with portable tools, 62 
Use of water-wheels, 66, 66, 71 

VanVleck, built-up pulley, 214 
Vibration in ropes, 105 
Victor turbine, 56 

Walker, differential pulley, 173 
Walker Mfg. Co., built-up pulley, 210, 220 
Watertown tests on ropes, 80 
Water-wheels and rope-driving, 56, 66 
Wear of ropes, 83, 101, 104, 122 
Wear due to side lead, 35 
Weakening effect due to twisting, 86 
Webber, Samuel, early use of ropes, 2 

• * * ' friction of shafting. 8 

Wedging action, 162, 169 
Weight for tension-carriage, 139 
Weight of ropes, 109 
Wells, rope, 10 

"Western Electric Co.'s plant, 25 
Wetherill & Co., built-up pulley, 221 
Wide pulleys, 203 
Willamette Mills, 66 
Winder-pulley, 47 to 54, 66 
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Tbb rope Is Intended to be oaed 
for Bope Drivlui; &ud Hoiitlag 
obIt, and U sold under the tfwle 
name of ■■ Stevedore." We gnar- 
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INDUSTRIAL RAILWAYS. . . . 

ThU system of cars and I wa?. The cars ran aronnd a 
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COAL HANDLING MACHINERY. 

For hoisting Coal, Ore, and Stone from vessels, of all varieiiea, 
from the simple and cheap Mast and UafF hoisting frcm Canal 
fkKits, to the most elaborate plant that will unload a 1,000 ton 
vessel in ten hoars; Hoisting Engines, Automatic and Cable 



in Coal Yards, on Wharves, and at Manutactnr 
ing Establishments, Coal Tubs, Steam Shovels 
Mast and Gaff Fittings, Wheel Barrows, aoc 
Hoisting Blocks for both Uanila and Wire Rope 

CONVEYORS. . . . 

"" Noiseless Conveyors, which carry thi 
material wllhoat shock, breakage, or vlolenci 
in any direction, In which every bearing can bt 
kept thoroughly lubricated, and the wholt 
machine la as durable as an ordinary machine tool. We prin 
CaJllogne describing the application of this machine fo lai 
Steam Generating Plants, I<ocomotlve Coaling StaUoiis. C 

Vorks, and Coal Yarda. 
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Cronkhite's Gunnery for Non-com. Officers 18mo, morocco, 

De Brack's Cavalry Outpost Duties. (Carr.). . . .18mo, morocco, 

Dietz's Soldier's First Aid 12mo, morocco, 

* Dredge's Modern French Artillery 4to, half morocco, 

" Record of the Transportation Exhibits Building, 
World's Columbian Exposition of 1898.. 4to, half morocco. 

Dyer's Light Artillery 12mo, 

Hoff's Naval Tactics 8vo, 

Hunter's Port Charges 8vo, half morocco, 

Ingalls's Ballistic Tables 8vo, 

'* Handbook of Problems in Direct Fire 8vo, 

Mahan's Advanced Guard 18mo, 

" Permanent Fortifications. (Mercur.).8vo, half morocco, 
Mercur's Attack of Fortified Places 12mo, 
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Mercur's Elements of the Art of War 8vo, 

Metcalfe's Ordnance and Guuneiy 12mo, with Alias, 

Pheli>s*s Practical Marine Surveying. 8vo, 

Poweirs Army Officer's Examiner 12mo, 

Heed's Signal Service 

Sharpens Subsisting Armies 18mo, morocco, 

Strauss and Alger's Naval Ordnance and Gunnery 

Todd and Whall's Practical Seamnnsbii\. 8vo, 

Very's Navies of the World 8vo, half morocco, 

Wheeler's Siege Operations 8vo, 

Wiulhrop's Abridgment of Military Law 12mo, 

Woodhull's Notes on Military Hygiene 12mo, morocco, 

Young's Simple Elements of Navigation.. 12mo, morocco flaps, 

ASSAYING. 

Smelting — Ore Dressing—Alloys, Etc. 
Fletcher's Quant. Assaying with the Blowpipe.. 12mo, morocco, 

Purman's Practical Assaying 8vo, 

Kunhardt's Ore Dressing 8vo, 

* Mitchell's Practical Assaying. (Crookes.) 8vo, 

O'Driscoll's Treatment of Gold Ores 8vo, 

Ricketts and Miller's Notes on Assaying 8vo, 

Thui*ston's Alloys. Brasses, and Bronzes 8vo, 

Wilson's Cyanide Processes 12mo, 

•' The Chlorination Process 12mo, 

ASTRONOMY. 

Practical, Theoretical, and Descriptive. 

Craig's Azi ni u th 4to, 3 50 

Doolittle's Practical Astronomy 8vo, 4 00 

Gore's Elements of Geodesy 8vo, 2 50 

Michie and HarlowVPractical Astronomy 8vo, 8 00 

White's Theoretical and Descriptive Astronomy 12mo, 2 00 

BOTANY. 

Gardening for Ladies, Etc. 

Baldwin's Orchids of New England 8vo, 1 50 

Loudon's Gardening for Ladies. (Downing.) 12mo, 1 50 

Thome's Structural Botany 18mo, 2 25 

Westennaier's General Botany. (Schneider.) 8vo, 2 00 
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BRIDGES, ROOFS, Etc. 

Cantilever—Draw— Highway — Suspension. 
(See also Engineering, p. 6.) 

Boiler's Highway Bridges 8vo, 

* ** The Thames River Bridge 4to, paper. 

Burr's Stresses iu Bridges 8vo, 

Crehore*s Mechanics of the Girder 8vo, 

Dredge's Thames Bridges 7 parts, 

Du Bois's Stresses in Framed Siructures 4to, 

Foster's Wooden Trestle Bridges 4to, 

Greene's Arches iu Wood, etc 8vo, 

Bridge Trusses 8vo, 

Roof Trusses.. 8vo, 

Howe's Treatise on Arches 8vo, 

Johnson's Modern Framed Siructures 4to, 

Merriman & Jacoby's Text-book of Roofs and - Bridges. 

Part L, Stresses 8vo, 2 50 

Merriman & Jacoby's Text-book of Roofs and Bridges. 

Part II., Graphic Statics 8vo. 2 50 

Merriman & Jacoby's Text-book of Roofs and Bridges. 

Part III.. Bridge Design Svo, 5 00 

Merriman & Jacoby's Text-book of Roofs and Bridges. 

Part IV., Continuous, Draw, Cantilever, Suspension, and 

Arched Bridges {In preparation), 

* Morison's The Memphis Bridge Oblong 4to, 10 00 

Waddell's Iron Highway Bridges 8vo, 4 00 

Wood's Construction of Bridges and Roofs 8vo, 2 OO 

Wright's Designing of Draw Spans 8vo, 

CHEMISTRY. 

Qualitative — QuANTrTATivE — Organic — Inorganic, Etc. 

Adrilatice's Laboratory Calculations .12mo, 1 25 

Allen's Tables for Iron Analysis 8vo, 3 00 

Austen's Notes for Chemical Students 12mo, 1 50 

Bolton's Student's Guide in Quantitative Analysis 8vo, 1 50 

Clasgp's Analysis by Electrolysis. ( Herrick.). . .'. . . .; 8vo, 3 00 

CrafJ^ji'S|Qualilative Analysis. (Schaeffer.).'. .........:.. .12mo, 1 50 

DrcQl^s^'s dUemical Reactions: (Merrin,).. . ...'.: .12mo, 1 25 

Fi-e^l|js's Quantitative Chemical Analysis: (Allen.).. 8vo, 6 00 



Frcs Lius*H Qiiaiitativu Chemical Analysis. (Johnson.)- • ..8yo, $4 00 

Fuerle's Water and Public Health . /. 12nio, 1 50 

GiU's Gas and Fuel Analysis 12mo, 1 25 

Haminarsten's Physiological Chemistry. (Maudel.) 8yo, 4 00 

Helm's Principles of Mathematical Chemistry. (Morgan). 12mo, 1 50 

Kolbe*s Inorganic Chemistry 12mo, 1 50 

Lnndauer's Spectral Analysis. (Tingle.) (In Uie press). 

Mandcl's Bio-chemical Laboratory 12mo, 1 50 

Mason's Water-supply 8vo, 5 00 

Miller's Chemical Physics 8vo, 2 00 

Mixter's Elementary Text-book of Chemistry 12mo, 1 50 

Morgan's The Theory of Solutions and its Results 12mo, 1 00 

l^ichols's Water Supply (Chemical and Sanitary) 8vo, 2 60 

O'Brine's Laboratory Guide to Chemical Analysis 8vo, 2 00 

Perkins's Qualitative Analysis 12mo, 1 00 

Pinner's Organic Chemistry. (Austen.) l2mo, 1 50 

Ricketts and Russell's Notes on Inorganic Chemistry (Non- 
metallic) Oblong 8vo, morocco, 75 

tichimpf's Volumetric Analysis 12mo, 2 50 

Spencer's Sugar Manufacturer's Handbook . 12mo, morocco flaps, 2 00 
*• Handbook for Chemists of Beet Sugar House. 

(In t/ie press). 

Stockbridge's Rocks and Soils 8vo, 2 50 

Troilius's Chemistry of Iron 8vo, 2 00 

Wiechmann's Chemical Lecture Notes 12mo, 3 00 

*• Sugar Analysis , . . 8vo, 2 50 

Wulling's Inorganic Phar, and Med. Chemistry 12mo, 2 00 

DRAWING. 

Elementary — Geometrical— Topographical. 

Hill's Shades and Shadows and Perspective 8vo, 2 00 

lilacCord's Descriptive Geometry 8vo, 3 00 

Kinematics 8vo, 5 00 

Mechanical Drawing 8vo, 4 00 

lHahau's Industrial Di-awing. (Thompson.) 2 vols., 8vo, 3 50 

Reed's Topographical Drawing. (II. A.) 4to, 5 00 

Smith's Topographical Drawing. (Macmillan.) .8vo, 2 50 

Warren's Descriptive Geometry 2 vols., 8vo, 8 50 

** Drafting Instruments 12mo, 1 25 
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'» Frec^hftMl DnvMi; tSno, $1 <M> 

Higbcr linear Plenpcctive ^ 8t€v 3 5(> 

L»car Penpective 12iiio, 1 <M> 

3facbiiie CoikRnicuoB. ^ voIl, 8to, 1^ 

PUneProbleBS , 12bm», 1 25 

Primary Gcomctfy 12bo, 75 

Pioblcms miMl Tbeoicss 8vo, 2 50 

Projectioo Dimwiog 12mo^ 1 50 

SbadealndSbadovs 8to, 3 00 

Sterbotomj — S:oiie Cutting 8to, 2 50 

Whelpfef's Letter EngrmTing ISmo. 2 00 

ELECTRICrrY ANDMAONETISM. 

lUXMISATIOH— BaTIKBIBS— PhTBCB. 

AstboD J and Bncfcett s Tezl-book of PhyacB (Magie). . . 8to, 4 00 

Barker's Deep-eea SooDdings 8to, 2 00 

Benjamin's Voltaic Cell 8vo. 3 00 

Cosmic Law of Thermal Repulsioa 18mo» 75 

Crebore and Squier's Experiments with a New Polarizing Pholo- 

Chrouograpb. 8vo, 3 00 

* Dredge's Electric Illuminationa 2 toU., 4to, balf morocco, 25 00 

Vol. n 4to, 7 50 

Gilbert's De magnete. (Mottelay.) 8vo, 2 50 

Holman's Precision of Measurements 8vo. 2 00 

Micbie's Wave Motion Relating to Sound and Ligbt 8vo, 4 00 

Morgan's, The Tbeory of Solutions and ils Results 12mo, 1 00 

Niaudet's Electric Batteries. (Fishback. ) 12mo, 2 50 

Reagan's Steam and Electrical Locomotives 12mo 2 OO 

Thurston's Stationary Steam Engines for Electric Lighting Pur- 
poses 12mo, 150 

Tillman's Heat Svo. 1 50 

ENQINEERINQ. 

Civil — Mechanical— Sanitaby, Etc. 

(See aUo Baidoeb, p. 4 ; Htdraulics, p. 8 ; Mats rials of En- 
oiNKKiiiNO, p. ; Mechanics and Machinery, p. 11 ; Steam Enginbs> 
AND Boilers, p. 14.) 

Baker's Masonry Construction Svo, 5 OO 

Baker's Surveying lustruments 12mo, 3 00 

Black's U. S. Public Works 4to, 5 00 
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Butts's Engineer's Field-book .12mo, morocco, 

Byrne's Highway Construction 8vo, 

Carpenter's Experimental Engineering 8vo, 

Church's Mechanics of Eugineeriug — Solids and Fluids. .. .8vo, 

" Notes and Examples in Mechanics 8vo, 

Crandall's Earthwork Tables .8vo, 

Crandall's The Tmnsition Curve 12mo, morocco, 

♦Dredge's Penn. Railroad Construction, etc. . . Folio, half raor., 

* Drinker's Tunnelliug 4to, half morocco, 

Eissler's Explosives — Nitroglycerine and Dynamite. 8vo, 

Gerhard's Sanitary House Inspection 16mo, 

Godwin's Railroad Engi neer's Field- book. 12m6, pocket-bk. form. 

Gore's Elements of Goodesy 8vo, 

Howard's Transition Curve Field-book 12mo, morocco flap, 

Howe's Retaining Walls (New Edition.) , 12mo, 

Hudson's Excavation Tables. Vol. II , 8vo, 

Hutton's Mechanical Engineering of Power Plants 8vo, 

Johnson's Materials of Construction 8vo, 

Johnson's Stadia Reduction Diagram. .Sheet, 22^ X 28^ inches, 

" Theory and Practice of Surveying 8vo, 

Kent's Mechanical Engineer's Pocket-book 12mo, morocco, 

Kiersted's Sewage Disposal 12mo, 

Kirkwood's Lead Pipe for Service Pipe 8vo, 

Mahan's Civil Engineering. (Wood.) 8vo, 

Merriman and Brook's Handbook for Surveyors. . . .12mo, mor., 

Merriman's Geodetic Surveying 8vo, 

*• Retaining Walls and Masonry Dams 8vo, 

Mosely's Mechanical Engineering. (Mahan.) 8vo, 

Nagle's Manual for Railroad Engineers 12mo, morocco, 

Patton's Civil Engineering 8vo, 

" Foundations 8vo, 

Rockwell's Roads and Pavements in France 12mo, 

Ruffner's Non-tidal Rivers 8vo, 

Searles's Field Engineering 12mo, morocco flaps, 

Searles's Railroad Spiral 12mo« morocco flaps^ 

Siebert and Biggin's Modern Stone Cutting and Masonry. . .8vo, 
Smith's Cable Tramways. ....4to, 

" Wire Mannfncture and Uses 4to, 
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Spalding's Uoads and Pavements 12mo, 

" Hydraulic Cement 12mo. 

Thurston's Materials of Construction 8yo, 

* Trautwiue*s Civil Engineer's Pocket-book. ..12mo, mor. flaps, 

• •* Cross-section Sheet, 

* *' Excavations and Embankments 8vo, 

• *' Laying Out Curves 12mo, morocco, 

Wait's Engineering and Architectural Jurisprudence. 

(In the press,) 

Warren's Stereotomy— Stone Cutting 8vo, 

Webb's Engineering Instruments 12mo, morocco, 

Wegmann's Construction of Masonry Dams 4to, 

Wellington's Location of Railways. . . 8vo, 

Wheeler's Civil Euginecnug. 8vo, 

Wolft's Windmill as a Prime Mover 8vo, 

HYDRAULICS. 

Water-wheels — Windmills — Service Pipe — Drainage, Etc. 

(See also Engineering, p. 6.) 
Bazin's Experiments upon the Contraction of the Liquid Vein 

(Trautwine) 8vo, 2 00 

Bovey 's Treatise on Hydraulics 8vo, 4 00 

CoflBu's Graphical Solution of Hydraulic Problems 12mo, 2 50 

Ferrel's Treatise on the Winds, Cyclones, and Tornadoes. . .8vo, 4 00 

Fuerte's Water and Public Health 12mo, 1 50 

Ganguillet & Kutter'sFlow of Water. (HeringA Trautwine. ).8vo, 4 00 

Hazen's Filtration of Public Water Supply 8vo, 2 00 

Herschel's 115 Experiments. 8vo, 2 00 

Kiersted's Sewage Disposal 12mo, 1 25 

« 

Kirkwood's Lead Pipe for Service Pipe 8vo, 1 50 

Mason's Water Supply 8vo, 5 00 

Merriman's Treatise on Hydraulics. . , 8vo, 4 00 

Nichols's Water Supply (Chemical and Sanitary) 8vo, 2 50 

Ruffner's Improvement for Non-tidal Rivers 8vo, 1 25 

Wegmann's Water Supply of the City of New York 4to. 10 00 

Weisbach's Hydraulics. (Du Bois.) 8vo, 5 00 

Wilson's Irrigation Engineering 8vo, 4 00 

Wolff's Windmill as a Prime Mover 8vo, 3 00 

Wood's Theory of Turbines 8vo, 2 50 
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MANUFACTURES. 

Aniline— Boilers— Explosives— Iron— Sugar — ^Watches — 

Woollens, Etc. 

Allen's Tables for Iron Analysis 8vo, |3 00 

Beaumont's Woollen and Worsted Manufacture 12mo, 1 50 

Bolland's Encyclopaedia of Founding Terms. . . . 12mo. 8 00 

The Iron Founder.. 12mo, 2 50 

" '* " " Supplement 12mo, 2 50 

Booth's Clock and Watch Maker's Manual 12mo, 2 00 

Bouvier's Handbook on Oil Painting 12mo, 2 00 

Eissler's Explosives, Nitroglycerine jind Dynamite 8vo, 4 00 

Ford's Boiler Making for Boiler Makers 18mo, 1 00 

Metcalfe's Cost of Manufactures Bvo, 5 00 

Met calf 's Steel— A Manual for Steel Users 12mo, 2 00 

Reimann's Aniline Colors. (Crookes.) 8vo, 2 50 

* Reisig's Guide to Piece Dyeing 8vo, 25 00 

Spencer's Sugar Manufacturer's Handbook. . . .12mo, mor. flap, 2 00 
*' Handbook for Chemists of Beet Houses. {Jn the press,) 

Svedelius's Handbook for Charcoal Burners 12mo, 1 50 

The Lathe and Its Uses 8vo, 6 00 

Thurston's Manual of Steam Boilers 8vo, 5 00 

Walke's Lectures on Explosives 8vo; 4 00 

West's American Foundry Practice 12rao, . 2 50 

*♦ Moulder's Text-book 12mo, 2 50 

Wiechmaun's Sugar Analysis 8vo, 2 50 

Woodbury's Fire Protection of Mills 8vo, 2 50 

MATERIALS OF ENGINEERING. 

Strength — Elasticity— Resistance, Etc. 
{See also Engineering, p. 6.) 

Baker's Masonry Construction 8vo, 5 00 

Beardslee and Kent's Strength of Wrought Iron 8vo, 1 50 

Bovey's Streiigih of Materials .* .8vo, 7 50 

Burr's Elasticity and Resistance of Materials 8vo, 5 00 

Byrne's Highway Construction 8vo, 5 00 

Carpenter's Testing Machines and Methods of Testing Materials 

Church's Mechanic's of Engineering — Solids and Fluids 8vo, 6 00 

Du Bois's Stresses in Framed Structures 4to, 10 00 
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Haifif1d*s Transversa Si mine 8vo, $5 OO 

Johiisoirs Materials of Construction 8vo, G 00 

Lanza*8 Applied Mechanics Svo, 7 50 

•* Strength of Wooden Columns 8vo, paper, 50 

Merrill's Stones for Building and Decoration 8vo, 5 00 

Merriman*s Mechanics of Materials 8yo. 4 00 

Paltou's Treatise on Foundations 8vo, 5 00 

Rockwell's Roads and Pavements in France 12mo, 1 25 

Spalding's Roads and Pavements 12mo, 2 00 

Thurston's Materials of Construction 8vo, 5 00 

Thurston's Materials of Engineering 3 vols., 8vo, 8 00 

Vol. I, Non-metallic 8vo, 2 00 

Vol. II., Iron and Steel 8vo, 3 50 

■ 

Vol. III., Alloys, Brasses, and Bronzes 8vo, 2 50 

Weyrauch's Strength of Iron and Steel. (Du Bois.) 8vo, 1 50 

Wood's Resistance of Materials 8vo, 2 00 

MATHEMATICS. 

Calculus— Geometry— Trigonometry, Etc. 

Baker's Elliptic Functions 8vo, 1 50 

Ballard's Pyramid Problem 8vo, 1 50 

Barnard's Pyramid Problem 8vo, 1 50 

Bass's Differential Calculus 12mo, 4 00 

Brigg's Plane Analytical (Geometry 12mo, 1 00 

Chapman's Theory of Equations 12mo, 1 50 

Chessin's Elements of the Theory of Functions 

Compton's Logarithmic Computations 12mo, 1 50 

Craig's Linear Differential Equations 8vo, 5 00 

Davis's Introduction to the Logic of Algebni; .8vo, 1 50 

Halsted's Elements of Geometry ..8vo, 1 75 

" Synthetic Geometry ; .8vo, 1 50 

Johnson's Curve Tracing 12mp, 1 00 

Differential Equations— Ordinary and Partial 8vo, 3 50 

Integral Calculus 12mo, 1 50 

Least Squares 12mo, 1 50 

Ludlow's Logarithmic and Other Tables. (Bass.) 8vo, 2 00 

Trigonometry with Tables. (Bass.) 8vo, 3 00 

Mahan's Descriptive Geometry (Stone Cutting) 8vo, 1 50 

10 
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Merrimaii and "Woodward's Higher Matbematics ... .8vo, $5 00 

Merriman's^Method of Least Squares 8vo, 2 OO 

Parker's Quadrature of the Circle , 8vo, 2 50 

Hice and Johnson's Differential and Integral Calculus, 

2 vols, inl, 12mo, 2 50 

" Differential Calculus , 8vo, 3 50 

'• Abridgment of Differential Calculus.... 8vo, 150 

Searles's Elements of Geometry. 8vo, 1 50 

Totten's Metrology . . .' 8vo, 2 50 

Warren's Descriptive Geometry 2 vols., 8vo, 3 50 

Drafting Instruments 12mo, 1 25 

Free-hand Drawing 12mo, 1 OO 

•* Higher Linear Perspective. 8vo, 3 50 

*' Linear Perspective 12mo, 1 OO 

'* Primary Geometry. 12mo, 75^ 

** Plane Problems 12mo, 1 25 

" Plane Problems 12mo, 1 25* 

•* Problems and Theorems 8vo, 2 50 

*' Projection Drawing 12mo, 1 50 

Wood's Co-ordinate Geometry 8vo, 2 OO 

*' Trigonometry 12mo, 1 00 

Woolf's Descriptive Geometry Royal 8vo, 8 OO 

MECHANICS-MACHINERY. 

Text-books and Practical Works. 

{See also Engineeuing, p. 6.) 

Baldwin's Steam Heating for Buildings 12mo, 2 50 

Benjamin's Wriukles and Recipes 12rao, 2 OO 

Carpenter's Testing Machines and Methods of Testing 

Materials 8vo, 

Chordal's Letters to Mechanics 12mo, 2 OO 

Church's Mechanics of Engineering. ... 8vo, 6 OO 

" Notes and Examples in Mechanics 8vo, 2 OO 

Crehore's Mechanics of the Girder 8vo, 5 OO 

Cromwell's Belts and Pulleys 12mo, 1 50 

Toothed Gearing 12mo, 150 

Compton's First Lessons in Metal Working 12mo, 1 50 

Dana's Elementary Mechanics 12mo, 1 50 

11 
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DiDgey's Mncbiuery Pattern Making 12mo, $2 00 

Dredge's Traus. Exhibits Buildiug, World Exposition, 

4to, half morocco, 15 00 

Du Bois's Mechanics. Vol. I., Kiuematics 8vo, 3 50 

Vol. II.. Statics 8vo, 4 00 

Vol. III., Kinelics 8vo, 3 50 

Fitzgerald's Boston Machinist ISino, 1 00 

Flatber's Dynamometers 12mo, 3 00 

Rope Driving 12mo, 2 00 

Hnll's Car Lubrication 12mo, 1 00 

Holly's Saw Filing 18mo, 75 

Lanza's Applied Mechanics ( 8vo, 7 50 

MacCord's Kinematics 8vo, 5 00 

Merriman's Mechanics of Materials 8vo, 4 00 

Metcalfe's Cost of Manufactures 8vo, 5 00 

Michie's Analytical Mechanics 8vo, 4 00 

Mosely's Mechanical Engineering. (Mahan.) 8vo, 5 00 

Richards's Compressed Air 12mo, 1 50 

Robinson's Principles of Mechanism 8vo, 3 00 

Smith's Press- working of Metals 8vo, W 00 

The Lathe and Its Uses . 8vo, 6 00 

Thurston's Friction and Lost Work 8vo, 3 00 

" The Animal as a Machine 12mo, 1 00 

Warren's Machine Construction 2 vols., 8vo, 7 50 

Weisbach's Hydraulics and Hydraulic Motors. (Dii Bois.)..8vo, 5 00 
•* Mechanics of Engineering. Vol. III., Part I., 

Sec. L (Klein.) 8vo, 5 00 

Weisbach's Mechanics of Engineering Vol. III., Part I., 

Scc.IL (Klein.) 8vo. 5 00 

Weisbach's Steam Engines. (Du Bois.) 8vo, 5 00 

Wood's Analytical Mechanics 8vo, 8 00 

Elementary Mechanics 12mo, 1 25 

Supplement and Key 1 25 
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METALLURGY. 

Ibon—Gcld— Silver — Alloys, Etc. 

Allen's Tables for Iron Analysis. . , 8vo, 8 00 

Egleston's Gold and Mercury 8yo, 7 50 
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Egleston's Metallurgy of Silver 8vo, |7 50 

* Kerl's Metallurgy — Copper and Iron 8vo, 15 OO 

* " " Steel, Fuel, etc 8vo, 15 00 

Kunliardt's Ore Dressing in Europe 8vo, 1 60 

Metcalf Steel— A Manual for Steel Users 12mo, 2 00 

O'Di-iscoll's Treatment of Gold Ores 8vo. 2 00 

Thurston's Iron and Steel 8vo, 8 50 

" Alloys 8vo, 2 50 

Wilson's Cyanide Processes. ... 12mo, 1 50 

MINERALOGY AND MINING. 

Mii^E Accidents—Ventilation— Ore Dressing, Etc. 

Barringer's Minerals of Commercial Value (In the pre «.) 

Beard's Ventilation of Mines 12mo, 

Boyd's Resources of South Western Virginia 8vo, 

** Map of South Western Virghiia Pocket-book form, 

Brush and Penfield's Determinative Mineralogy 8vo, 

Chester's Catalogue of Minerals 8vo, 

** Dictionary of the Names of Minerals 8vo, 

Dana's American Localities of Minerals 8vo, 

" Descriptive Mineralogy, (E. 8.) 8vo, half morocco. 

Mineralogy and Petrography. (J. D. ) 12mo, 

Minerals and How to Study Them. (E. S.).. 12mo, 

Text-book of Mineralogy. (E. S. ) 8vo, 

•Drinker's Tunnelling, Explosives, Compounds, and Rock Drills. 

4to, half morocco, 

Egleston's Catalogue of Minerals and Synonyms 8vo, 

Eissler's Explosives — Nitroglycerine and Dynamite 8vo, 

Goodyear's Coal Mines of the Western Coast 12mo, 

Hussak's Rock forming Minerals. (Smith.) 8vo, 

Ihlseng's Manual of Mining 8vo, 

Kunhnrdt's Ore Dressing in Europe 8vo, 

0*Driscoll's Treatment of Gold Ores 8vo, 

Rosenbusch's Microscopical Physiography of Minerals and 

Rocks. (Iddings.). 8vo, 

Sawyer's Accidents in Mines 8vo, 

St Dokbridge's Rocks and Soils , 8vo, 
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Williiims's Lilhology 8vo, $3 00 

Wilson's Mine VentilalioD 16mo, 1 25 

STEAM AND ELECTRICAL ENGINES, BOILERS, Etc 

Stationaky—Makink— Locomotive— Gab Engines, Etc. 

(See also Engineebing, p. 6.) 

Baldwin's Steam Heating for Buildings 12mo, 

Clerk's Qas Engine 12mo, 

Ford's Boiler Making for Boiler Makers 18ino, 

Heraen way's Indiciitor Practice 12rao, 

Hoadley's Warm-blast Furnace 8vo, 

Kneass's Practice and Theory of the Injector 8vo, 

MucCord's Slide Valve 8vo, 

♦Maw's Marine Engines Folio, half morocco, 

Meyer's Modern Locomotive Construction 4to, 

Peabody and Miller's Steam Boilers. 8vo, 

Peabody's Tables of Saturated Steam 8vo, 

Thermodynamics of the Steam Engine 8vo, 

Valve Gears for the Steam-Engine 8vo, 

Pray's Twenty Years with the Indicator Royal 8vo, 

Pupin and Osterberg's Thermodynamics 12mo, 

Reagan's Steam and Electrical Locomotives. 12mo, 

ROntgen's Thermodynamics. (Du Bois.) 8vo, 

Sinclair's Locomotive Running 12mo, 

Thurston's Boiler Explosion 12mo, 

Engine and Boiler Trials 8vo, 

Manual of the Steam Engine. Part I., Structure 

and Theory 8vo, 7 50 

Manual of the Steam Engine. Part II., Design, 

Construction, and Operation 8vo, 

2 parts. 

Philosophy of the Steam Engine 12mo, 

'* Reflection on the Motive Power of Heat. (Carnot.) 

12mo, 

Stationary Steam Engines 12mo, 

Steam-boiler Construction and Operation 8vo, 

Bpangler's Valve Gears 8vo, 
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<( 



tt 
I* 



7 50 


12 00 


75 


2 00 


1 50 


500 


250 



Ti'Owbridge*s Stalionary Steam Eugines 4to. boards, $3 50 

Wcisbach's Steam Eugine. (Du Bois.) 8vo. 5 00 

Wliitham's Coustructive Stcaai EugineeriDg 8to. 10 00 

Steam-eDgiuc Desigu 8vi>, € 00 

Wilson's Steam Boilers. (Fl.itber.) 12iiio, 2 30 

Wood's Tbermod} immics, Heat Motors, etc 8vo, 4 00 

TABLES, WEIGHTS, AND MEASURES. 

For Actuaries, Chemists, Enoinbebs, Mechanics— Mktric 

Tables, Etc. 

Adriauce's Laboratory Calculatious 12mo. 1 25 

Alleu's Tables for Iron Analysis 8vo, 3 00 

Bixby's Grapbical Computing Tables Sheet, 25 

Oomptou's Logarithms 13mo, 1 50 

Orandall's Railway and Earthwork Tables 8vo, 1 50 

Sgleston's Weights and Measures 18mo. 75 

Fisher's Table of Cubic Yards Cardboard, 25 

Hudson's Excavation Tables. Vol.11 8vo, 100 

Johnson's Stadia and Earthwork Tables Svo, 1 25 

Ludlow's Logarithmic and Other Tables. (Bass.) 12mo, 2 00 

Thurston's Conversion Tables Svo, 1 00 

Totten's Metrology Svo, 2 50 

VENTILATION. 

Steam Heating — House Inspection — Mine Ventilation. 

DSaldwin's Steam Heating 12mo, 2 50 

Beard's Ventilation of Mines .'..,... .12mo, 2 50 

Carpenter's Heating and Ventilating of Buildings Svo, 3 00 

Oerhard's Sanitary House Inspection Square 16mo, 1 00 

3Iott's 'Hie Air We Breathe, and Ventilation 16mo, 1 00 

lieid's Ventilation of American Dwellings 12mo, 1 50 

Wilson's Mine Ventilation 16mo, 1 25 

niSCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS. 

Alcott's Gems, Sentiment, Language Gilt edges, 5 00 

Bailey's The New Tale of a Tub , .8vo, 75 

Ballard's Solution of the Pyramid Problem Svo, 1 50 

Barnard's The Metrological System of the Great Pyramid. .Syo, 1 50 
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DivU' £.emenl8of Law 8to, 

Emiuou's Crcological Guide-book of the Bocky Mountains. .8yo, 

Ferrers Treatise on the Winds 8vo, 

Haines' Addresses Delivered before the Am. Ry. Assn. 

12mo. {In the press.) 
Mott's The Fallacy of Ihe Present Theory of Sound. .Sq. 16mo, 

Perkins's Cornell University Oblong 4to, 

Ricket(s*s History of Rensselaer Polytechnic lustitate 8vo, 

Rothcrham's The New Testament Critical]3'' Emphasized. 

12mo, 

Totteu*8 An Im|K>rtant Question in Metrology 8vo, 

Whitchousc's Lake Moeris Paper, 

* Wiley's Yosemite, Alaska, and Yellowstone 4to, 



HEBREW AND CHALDEE TEXT-BOOKS. 

Fob Schools and THBOLOGiCAii Seminaries. 

Geseniiis's Hebrew and Chaldee Lexicon to Old Testament. 

(Tregelles.) Small 4to, half moi-occo, 5 00 

Green's Elementary Hebrew Grammar 12nio, 1 25 

Gmmmar of the Hebrew Language (New Edition). 8vo, 3 00 

Hebrew Chrestomatby 8vo, 2 00 

Letteris's Hebrew Bible (Massoretic Notes in English). 

8vo, arabesque, 2 25 
Luzzato's Grammar of the Biblical Cbaldaic Ltmguage and the 

Talmud Babli Idioms 12mo. 1 50 



ti 



tt 



$2 00 


1 50 


4 00 


1 00 


1 50 


300 


1 50 


2 50 


25 


3 00 



MEDICAL. 

Bull's Maternal Management in Health and Disease 12mo, 1 00 

HiiMimiirsteu's Physiological Chemistry. (Mandel.) 8vo, 4 00 

Molt's Composiliou, Digestibility, and Nutritive Value of Food. 

Large mounted chart, 1 25 

Ruddiman's lucompalibilities in Prescriptious {In tlie press.) 

Steel's Treatise on the Diseases of the Ox .8vo, 6 00 

Treatise on the Diseases of the Dog 8vo, 3 50 

Worcester's Small Hospitals — Establishment and Mainteuance, 
including Atkinson's Suggestions for Hospital Archi- 
tecture 12mo, 1 25 
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